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“Harper's Youxe Prope is an almost bewildering feast of pictures 
and literary material.”—Boston Transcript. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Inuusrraten WErKLY. 


The number for October 18th is a richly illustrated as well as « 
very interesting one. There ix a fine engraving after a drawing by 
J. Macvonaxp, and a full-page engraving of 


NAPOLEON, THE NEW BOY AT BRIENNE, 


From Tae Parsing sy M. Reavirr-Demas in THE Parts SaLon OF 1887. 


The picture is accompanied by a short article by THRODORE CHILD. 

“ Our Ugly Idol” is the title of a story by E. H. House, the first 
part of which is given in this number, “ What they Did with 
Cerintha” is a story for girls. Besides these there is an instalment 
of “ Derrick Sterling,” and poems by Dora Reap GoopaLr and 
Grorce Cooper. : 

A new feature of Hanren’s Youne Peorte is the special 


SUPPLEMENTS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


These will be published Srom time to time, and will contain arti- 
cles on a variety of topics of interest to parents and teachers, treated 
hy able writers. “The current number includes a Supplement con- 
taining two’ articles, namely, “ Little Precautions and Health 
Hints,” by Tivos Mexson Coan, M.D., and “ Health for Women,” 
éy CaTHERINK BaLDwIn, : 


Tiarpir’s YounG Prorry, $200 Prr YKaR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Young Prope will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarcrnay, Octoper 22, 1887. 














An Ituvstraten ScppLeMent is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper’s WEEKLY. 








THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the elections this year is awaited with 
peculiar interest as an indication of the tendency 
of political sympathy, which now before the election 
is singularly obscure. The election will throw great 
light upon the probable course of events next year. 
Thus, if New York should be lost to the Democratic 
party by a heavy vote, the renomination of the Presi- 
dent would be less certain than it now seems to be, 
because the loss would show that the indispensable 
electoral vote of his own State is not assured to him. 
Again, if the loss should be plainly due to the dimi- 
nution of the Democratic by the Labor vote, the result 
would probably secure the nomination of Mr. BLAINE 
by the Republicans, because it would encourage them 
to believe that by a plurality he might carry New 
York. There is undoubtedly a certain Democratic vote 
which will be quietly thrown with intent to defeat the 
Democratic ticket in New York, in order to shake the 
certainty of the President’s nomination. His oppo- 
nents in his party would willingly see Democratic 
defeat this year if it would probably injure his chances 
next year. If, therefore, notwithstanding this Dem- 
ocratic opposition and the diversion of the Labor vote, 
the Democrats should carry the election, the Repub- 
licans would have to relinquish the hope of New York 
in the election of next year, and the renomination of 
Mr. BLAINE would become more uncertain. Yet he 
will probably be very loath to abandon the opportu- 
nity of another trial. He has a very strong personal 
reason for desiring the nomination, because he can 
hardly be willing that his political career should end 
with the result of 1884—the defeat of his party in con- 
sequence of personal distrust of himself. -That is not 
the way in which he would wish our political history 
to tell his story, and he will naturally wish to avail 
himself of the chance to reverse that terrible verdict, 
not against his party, but against himself. 

This feeling will animate his friends; and if, de- 
spite their appeals, the Convention should refuse him 
the nomination, there would be those among them 
who, to prevent the confirmation of his condemnation 
by the election of another Republican, would un- 
doubtedly strive to secure the defeat of the candidate. 
The Republican papers which say plainly that Mr. 
BLAINE would be a very questionable candidate, but 
which promise to support him ardently should he be 
nominated, merely promote his nomination, because 
they remove the only doubt which his managers 
might feel, namely, whether such papers would sup- 
port him. The most significant and unpleasant fact 
in the Republican prospect is the identification of the 
party with Mr. BLaing. Since his defeat in 1884 the 
Republican party has not takén a single step forward 
that we now recall. Its condition in New York is 
not assuring under the leadership of Mr. PLatt, with 
its childish dodge upon the temperance question, and 
the unanimous selection of Mr. BELDEN as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Hiscook in the House. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. BELDEN, we presume, is another proof of 
the devotion of the party to cigil service reform. The 
more clearly it appears that Mr. BLAINE is really the 
typical Republican, the less will be the power of the 
traditions of the party to retain the party vote, and 
the more plainly it will appear that administrative 
reform is not to be expected from Republican success. 

The Republican papers which oppose the renomina- 
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tion of Mr. BLAINE say, very truly, that there is no 
reason to believe that he would be a stronger candi- 
date in ’88 than he was in 84. He would get no 
larger Irish vote, but, on the contrary, that vote 
would be divided by the Labor candidate. He would 
get no recruits from the independents. He would lose 
many Republican votes which, although cast for him 
in °84, would now be given to Mr. CLEVELAND. He 
would lose other Republican votes, which, although 
withheld: from him then, were not given to Mr. 
CLEVELAND, as they would be now. He would lose 
the active sympathy of the conservative vote which 
,sustained him in ’84 in order to prevent a change, 
and which would now sustain the President for the 
same reason. Where would his gain be? It would 
be wholly indirect. His managers would count upon 
the Labor vote and the Democratic dissatisfaction to 
enable him to slip in, not upon the support of those 
Republicans who are convinced that he was unjustly 
treated in 1884. There would be against him, also, 
the prestige of defeat, the discouraging consciousness 
that he had had his chance under the most favorable 


circumstances, and had lost. Nor is there any party : 


cry which could be raised especially to help his can- 


vass. The appeal to “‘the soldier vote” against the 


President would merely open the question of public 
expenditure, and by no means in a manner favorable 
to the Republicans. The disposition of the surplus, 
with the tariff revision debate involved, is a question 
from which the opponents of Mr. BLAINE would not 
recoil. The plea that a BLAINE party is a reform 
party would fill the canvass with fun. The argu- 
ment that a BLAINE victory would secure a free vote 
and a fair count wherever they are refused. could 
not be adjusted to the party record, and the final as- 
sertion that in any case the Republican is a more 
trustworthy party than the Democratic would be 
countered by the obvious truth that :the nomination 
of Mr. BuatnE did not prove it. Nevertheless, should 
the Democrats be defeated in the autumn elections 
in New York, the probability of Mr. BLAINE’s nomi- 
nation next year would be greatly increased. 





THE NEW SOUTH AND THE GREAT WEST. 


Tue Atlanta Fair, which the President is this week 
visiting, is exceedingly interesting as illustrating a 
remarkable industrial progress in Georgia and the 
Southern States since the Cotton Exposition at At- 
lanta five years ago, which was very brilliant and 
successful. The present exhibition is gathered main- 
ly from the section between Richmond, Nashville, 
Montgomery, and Atlanta, and there are also now 
open the Alabama and Georgia State fairs. A 
glimpse of a few figures will illustrate the remark- 
able awakening which is well called the New South. 
In 1879-80 the assessors’ returns in Georgia showed a 
total of $235,650,530, and the rate of taxation was 5 
percent. In 1886-7 the assessors return $306,507,578, 
and the rate of taxation is 34. - In the State of Flori- 
da the assessment at the first period was $29,471,618, 
and the rate of taxation 7 per cent. In the last year 
the assessment was $76,611,409, and the rate of taxa- 
tion 4 per cent. The total assessment of the twelve 

‘Southern States in 1879-80 was $2,164,792,795. In 
1886-7 it was $3,064,800,443, and the average reduction 
of the rate of taxation was from 5} to 4% per cent. 
During this time Texas showed an average annual 
gain in valuation of more than $35,000,000, and for 
the whole time more than one hundred per cent. 
The Times-Democrat of New Orleans, which sup- 
plies these figures, remarks that in the Republican 
years 1870-1 the rate of taxation was 11%, as against 
the present 43. But the earlier years were those of a 
prostration from which recovery had not fairly begun. 

During the seven years included in the table of 
the Times-Democrat fifteen thousand new industries 
have been established, and during the last eight 
months there have been two hundred millions of 
capital invested. In Atlanta alone within five years 
five millions of dollars have been added to the invest- 
ments in cotton manufacture. The consumption of 
cotton in Southern miils has increased 54 per cent. 
during the last year, and within the last three months 
thirty-two new cotton companies have been organized. 
The iron industry in Alabama has advanced astonish- 
ingly, and the iron-mining increase during the seven 
years has been from three hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand tons to nine hundred thousand tons. Elev- 
en new furnaces have been organized within the last 
three months, and twelve new coke companies. Such 
statistics are amazing. Senator SHERMAN and Judge 
KELLEY have both borne their willing testimony to 
the vast and gratifying change. But we may truly 
say that the story of the ‘‘ New South” has been told 
more vividly, comprehensively, and connectedly than 
any where else in the illustrated articles of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY by the gentlemen who were despatched 
upon a special investigation of the subject, while in 
the MaGaZINE the social aspects of the New South, 
with the traditions of the earlier day, have been duly 
treated. 

It is an extraordinary contrast which the pages of 

' the WEEKLY illustrating the renewed life present with 
the pages of a quarter of a century ago. It is a con- 
trast over which every American can heartily rejoice, 
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and the good feeling and brisk emulation which un- 
derlie the change are conditions which, as the WEEK- 
LY has aimed to promote, so it will earnestly seek to 
maintain and perpetuate. But prosperous activity, 
happily, is not confined to the Southern States. The 
West is still as worthily called the Great West as in 
the years when its development began. The counsel 
of Mr. GREELEY, ‘‘Go West, young man, go West,” is 
still the instinct of enterprise and industry, and the 
miracles that follow are as striking as ever. The 
WEEKLY and the MaGAZINE, friendly with Trojan as 
with Tyrian, and in the best sense, knowing no North 


. or South or East or West except as a friend, now pro- 


pose to add to the view of the New South a similar 
view of the Great West, and by papers upon Western 
life, education, humor, enterprise, industry, and com- 
merce to report its actual condition and progress, as 
stated elsewhere in a notice of the MaGazInE. As 
the first century of the Constitution ends it is an in- 
expressible pleasure for every American to feel that, 
whether a Southerner or a Northerner, or a West- 
erner or an Easterner, there is no part of the country 
from which his views upon public questions neces- 
sarily exclude him, and that our politics are becom- 
ing the legitimate contentions of a people united in 
sympathy and purpose and national feeling. We 
have but to remember, as the President said at Phila- 
delphia, that material prosperity alone does not ele- 
vate national character nor assure national stability. 
But there was never a people which more confidently 
than the American might hope wisely to control its 
own prosperity. 





THE INDEPENDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the autumn of 1885 it was declared that the de- 
feat of Mr. HILL, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in New York, would be equivalent to a vote of | 
confidence in the CLEVELAND Administration, The 
reply was that while they were both Democrats, they 
represented wholly different principles of administra- 
tion, and except for the apathy of the BLAINE Repub- 
licans, who did not wish to see Mr. DAVENPORT carry 
in 85 the State which Mr. BLAINE had lost in ’84, Mr. 
HILL would probably have been defeated. The Demo- 
cratic Convention in Massachusetts this year has 
warmly praised the Administration and savagely de- 
nounced the President’s views upon an important 
question, and has nominated a candidate and elected 
national delegates in full sympathy with the anti- 
CLEVELAND spirit of the Convention. This situation 
clearly determines the course which independent 
voters should pursue. Democratic success in Massa- 
chusetts would be the strongest rebuke of the Presi- 
dent’s reform views, and the independents who sym- 
pathize with these views should vote in a way to. 
make Democratic defeat most decisive and signifi- 
cant. : 

The way to do this is that which was taken by 
them in 1884, and which the independent Democrats 
have taken in Maryland. In Massachusetts the way 
is to support an opposing ticket. Under the circum- 
stances a great majority for Mr. AMEs, or a great ad- 
dition to the Prohibitionist vote, would be perfectly 
understood. In the latter case it could not be inter- 
preted a sudden conversion to admiration of the 
Governor and to the party policy, as Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND'S immense plurality of 192,000 in New York in 
1882 did not mean that Republicans had become 
Democrats. The result in that case signified, and 
was universally understood to signify, merely con- 
demnation of the frauds by which it had been sought 
to secure the nomination of Mr. Fotgrr.. In Mary- 
land, the manly address of the independent Demo- 
crats, after reciting the crimes of the Democratic 
ring, says: 

“Under these circumstances we propose to pursue a practical 
course. We are engaged in the effort to defeat the so-called 
regular Democratic ticket in State and city. To defeat it means 
to elect the candidates of its adversaries. It is idle to blind our 
eyes to that fact or to make excuses to ourselves, If we refrain 
from voting the ‘regular’ Democratic ticket, we do it to elect the 
Republican ticket. Every Democrat who stays away from the 
polls indirectly votes for the Republican nominee. The only dif- 
ference is that this does not do the work as effectually. Our 
‘regular’ opponents laugh at the half-way. measures. If we are 
justified in voting for the Republican nominees indirectly, let us 
vote for them directly, make our votes tell and our enemies re- 
spect us. We propose, as Democrats, to vote directly for the men 


who are running as Republicans in State and city. We shall do 
it without fear, and be fully responsible for our acts.” 


Mr. WALLIs, who, with Mr. Cowan, is the leader of 
the movement, says that he expects to vote for Mr. 
CLEVELAND next year. He says, in effect, as Mr. Cop- 
DINGTON said to the War Democrats in New York in 
1864, ‘‘ We huddle under the LINcoLN shed until the 
storm blows by.” The independents in Massachu- 
setts may wisely do likewise if there be no personal 
objection to the Governor. To vote for Governor 
AMEs is not to pronounce for protection—a question 
which is not involved—nor for increase of pensions, 
nor for liberal squandering of the surplus. It is not 
to approve his signature of the soldiers’ exemption 
bill, nor any other act which they do not like. It is 
simply to defeat decisively the opponents of the prin- 
ciples of the President which the independents ap- 
prove. But it is to do much more. It is to show 
the President that when his party denounces those 
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principles it is significantly defeated, and that Messrs. 
SALTONSTALL and CoRsE represent a policy which 
Massachusetts sustains. It is to show him that steady 
and courageous fidelity to those principles is the 
course which intelligent voters desire and support, 
and to suggest to him as a Democrat that in the de- 
gree that the Democratic party abandons those prin- 
ciples it loses popular confidence and votes. If all 
the independents and all the Democrats in Massa- 
chusetts who have supported the President for his 
reform principles, without renouncing a single other 
principle or endangering any public policy which 
they favor, should vote for Governor AMEs to assure 
the total defeat of the Democratic effort to coerce the 
President, they would do what the Maryland inde- 
pendent Democrats are doing, what Republicans did 
in New York in 1882, and what independents did 
throughout the country in 1884. ‘They would place 
their votes ‘‘ where they would do the most good,” 
and they would leave themselves entirely free to 
place their Presidential votes next year wherever 
they may prefer. 





THE BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


THE recent meeting of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions at Springfield disclosed once more the 
profound and serious difference which divides the 
religious body of Congregationalists which mainly 
supports it,and whose friendly unity is greatly strain- 
ed by the contention. The Board, which is the chief 
agency in this country of missions to Asia and Africa, 
is only indirectly a representative of the prevailing 
sentiment of the denomination. It is ‘composed of 
two hundred and twenty members, who are not elect- 
ed by a congress of representatives of the Congrega- 
tional body, but which fills its own vacancies, and 
administers a fund of about $600,000, which is con- 
tributed by the whole Congregational body. The ex- 
ecutive agent of the Board is the Prudential Commit- 
tee of: ten members, with the secretary. The differ- 
ence has arisen from the refusal of the Board to em- 
ploy as missionaries candidates who hold that after 
death there may be a probation during which the 
heathen who have not heard the gospel in this life 
may have a second chance of salvation. 

Whatever may be said of this doctrine, it is unde- 
niable that it is held by many of the most eminent 
Congregational divines and by many of the churches 
which contribute to the fund, and it follows that 
members of such churches in full standing as ortho- 
dox Congregationalists are refused appointment as 
missionaries by the Prudential Committee. It may 
be the fact, also, that the larger part of the churches 
prefer that the question should not be made a test of 


missionary fitness, and that satisfactory qualification 


for church membership should be a sufficient creden- 
‘tial of fitness for missionary work. However this 
may be, the will of the Board, not of the contributing 
churches, governs, and, apparently, until the views of 
the self-perpetuating Board change, the present pol- 
icy will continue. That they will not probably soon 
change is shown by the fact that at the late meeting 
the Board filled thirteen vacancies by electing mem- 
bers in harmony with the views of the majority, with- 
out giving a single representative to the differing 
party, and elected them before the decisive vote was 
taken which sustained the Prudential Committee by 
a majority of ninety-five to forty-three. Vigorous 
and earnest protests were made by the younger and 
accomplished theologians like Professor FisHER, of 
Yale, and also by clergymen who do not hold the 
disturbing view, but believe that it should not be 
allowed to be a cause of disturbance by accepting as 
qualified missionaries those whom the church coun- 
cils approve. } 

The meeting of the Board, which includes repre- 
sentatives of a great number of Congregational 
churches which may discuss but cannot vote, was 
the largest and most interesting ever held, The de- 
bates were very ardent and able, and revealed, among 


other facts, so significant a one as that there is no 


Congregational pastor in Boston, except perhaps one, 
who could be accredited as a missionary under the 
present ruling of the Board. This is true of other 
churches, and how long they will be willing to con- 
tribute to missions for which their own pastors are 
not held to be qualified is an important question. 
There was profound feeling over the result. The 
dissidents did not conceal their strong conviction of 
the unwisdom of the decision, and some said signifi- 
cantly that there were other missionary agencies to 
which money might be given. But there seemed to 
be no general purpose of withdrawal, while there was 
a very decided belief that the more liberal view would 
ultimately prevail. The difference, however, is very 
grave, like that of a change of the name of the 
Church in the American Episcopal communion. The 
younger Congregationalists are understood to be gen- 
erally friendly to the liberal view, and the action of 
the Board would seem to constitute it a body pro- 
nouncing ex cathedra upon the Congregational faith. 
Religious differences of this kind are usually very 
positive and resolute, and the situation, therefore, 
must be regarded as critical for the unity of Congre- 
gational action, 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, 


In Harper’s MaGazine for November Mr. HOWELLs’s 
“ April Hopes” is finished, an exquisitely delicate study of 
human character and the play of human feeling, and like 
his “Indian Summer,” to which it is a pendant, a beautiful 
illustration of that realism which is softly hued with im- 
agination, and whose profound pathos is simple and nat- 
ural as in actual experience. Miss O’Mxara’s delightful 
“Narka” is also ended in this number, which in the variety 
of the papers and the felicity of the copious illustrations 
is a thoroughly characteristic issue of the MAGAZINE. 

The announcement of the Christmas Harper foretells a 
magazine worthy of the great holiday. The voices which 
will be heard in HarPer’s Christmas choir are those of 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, and ELIzaBETH STUART 
PHELps, and Mark Twain, and Howe.is, and Epwarp 
Everett Ha sg, and ALprRIcH, and AMéLie Rives, and WILL 
CARLETON, and ANDREW LaNG, and Captain CHarLes Kine, 
and FRANCES COURTENAY BaYLor, and Harriet Lewis 
BraD.ey, and CHakLEs DuDLEY WARNER, and F. W. Bur- 
BRIDGE. ABBEY illustrates a poem of PRAED’s, and REIN- 
HART and ALFRED Parsons, DigLMAN and Frost and Git- 
BERT GAUL, ZOGBAUM and BaRNARD, join their various 
skill; while GzorGx F. Kunz’s paper upon precious stones 
in the United States will be brilliantly illustrated by a 
full-page plate of gems printed in colors, the very regalia 
of old Christmas upon his throne. It will be a striking 
and splendid number, as becomes the opening of a volume 
which will aim to surpass all other volumes of the great 
popular MaGaZINE. 

The further progress of the art of wood-engraving will 
be completely illustrated upon its pages as fast as that 
progress is made. The illustrations will be the work of 
the most eminent artists, whose names are familiar to the 
readers of the MaGazINE. The treatment of essentially 
American subjects is characteristic of HARPER, and in this 
branch its attention during the next year will be devoted 
especially to the central States of the West. Every 
aspect of Western life will be in part presented by Western 
writers, and copiously illustrated by portraits of men and 


‘women conspicuous in the marvellous story of Western 


development. The condition of industry everywhere will 
command its attention, and the reader need not doubt that 
the same comprehensive and generous perception of the 
true aims of an American popular literary magazine which 
have made HarPER what it is will continue to control it. 
As its great diocese of readers increases, the larger resources 
of art and literature enable it more satisfactorily to answer 
their demands, and it means for many a year—at least it 
hopes— 
“as no unwelcome guest 
At your warm fireside when the lamps are lighted, 
To have its place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited.” 





REFORM IN COURT. 


TE attempt made by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to destroy the efficiency of the reform law in that State 
has been partially baffled by the opinion of the Supreme 
Bench, six Justices agreeing and Judge DEVENS dissenting. 
An amendment to the law of 1885 was adopted exempting 
soldiers and sailors from examination, and it was claimed 
by the enemies of the reformed system that this permitted 
an appointing officer to select any soldier or sailor at his 
discretion, and without certification from the Commission. 

But the Court points out clearly that the new statute 
is merely an amendment to the old, exempting soldiers and 
sailors from examination, but not from the other require- 


* ments of the act, including that of certification by the 


Commission. The result is that all such applicants must 
conform to the rules of application established by the Com- 
mission, and if they express a desire to be exempted from 
the examination they will be so exempted. But no such 
applicant can be appointed without first satisfying the 
Comunission in regard to his character, habits, and capacity 
for performing the duties of the office. P 

This is obviously the fair construction of the law as af- 
fected by the amendment. If the framers of the amend- 
ment did their work so bunglingly as partially to defeat 
their own purpose, they will have no more sympathy than 
other demagogues. In Haverhill, Massachusetts, a soldier 
was certified to the Mayor for appointment, and he set him 
aside as unfit. But the Mayor could not rightfally assaume 
a dispensing power, and if the law compelled the appoint- 
ment he should have delayed the appointment until he had 
submitted the facts to the Commission. This case also will 
go to the courts. On all sides the good fight goes on, and 
the good cause with it. 





SOUND VIEWS. 


In his speech at Chickering Hall Senator Evarts said 
that “the general judgment of the American people is that 
you must vote for your principles and for those who agree 
with you in principle.” That is to say, the American peo- 
ple think that you should be honest. Why, then, did Sena- 
tor Evarts laugh at the Scratchers in 1879 as “ voting in 
the air’? They were not only honest, but they had what 
every voter and orator in that campaign did not have, the 
courage of honesty, and voted in the air rather than vote 
dishonestly. 

So in 1884 he argued that a man must vote with his 
party, but in a way which seemed to imply that he must 
vote for anybody whom his party might nominate, fit or 
unfit. This is a doctrine so totally subversive of the hon- 
esty which he now truly says the American people require, 
that he must have meant merely that a man must vote with 
his party unless he thought its candidate personally unfit. 
This shows how good a Mugwump the Senator is. His 
fundamental position that men should vote for their prin- 
ciples is perfectly sound. But can it be the principle of 
honorable men and good citizens to vote for unfit candi- 
dates because they are regularly nominated ? 

When the Senator says that an excessive taxation of 
$100,000,000 is only :about three cents a week upon the 
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whole population, does he mean the statement as an argu- 
ment for excessive taxation? and if not, what is the perti- 
nence of the remark? A surplus of $300,000,000 would be 
only nine cents weekly per head. Would that be an ex- 
cuse for it, or satisfy the people who were compelled need- 
lessly to pay it? Senator Evarts evidently has an eye 
upon those whom he calls eloping Republicans, but he has 
the happy consciousness of knowing that not only did they 
not vote in the air in 1884, but that they will not disap- 
point the American people in 1888, because they will vote 
for their principles, and therefore not for any candidate 
who does not represent them. - 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF NEW YORK 
ON THE POWER TO APPOINT. 


TueE Attorney-General of New York holds that the civil 
service law does not apply to the subordinates of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Works, because the Constitution 
gives him the power to appoint and remove them. Ifthe 
Attorney-General had consulted the decision of the Court 
of Appeals in the case of the People v. Clute, 50 N. Y., 451, 
he would have found that the Court holds that the consti- 
tutional right of an elector in the use of the ballot may be 
limited in respect to the number from whom his selection 
for public office may be made. The power to appoint is 
not more sacred than the right to vote. Both are protected 
by the Constitution; but if the right to vote may be regu- 
lated, the right to appoint must be subject to the same 
control. 

This is also the position ably taken in the second report 
of the New York State Civil Service Commission, which 
holds that a delegated power.to appoint a public officer is 
an authority to select a qualified person for the position. 
The mere power of appointment does not carry the right to 
determine the qualifications of the appointee, any more than 
to fix the compensation and to prescribe the duties of the 
office. The Constitution is the paramount law, but it is 
only a law emanating from the same source as statute law, 
only in a different manner. These are conclusive consid- 
erations which seem to have escaped the observation of the 
Attorney-General. 

The report to which we have referred says indisputably 
that where the Constitution prescribes qualifications for an 
office, or confers upon an officer, in express terms, the un- 
limited power of appointment, the Legislature cannot in- 
terfere. But where the Constitution neither creates the 
office nor prescribes the qualifications, but merely recognizes 
the existence of a statutory office, and gives to another of- 
fice the power to fill it by appointment, the whole subject 
of qualifications, tenure, compensation, and duties remains 
with the Legislature for its regulation. In view of the ob- 
viously unsound opinion of the Attorney-General, it is very 
desirable to have an authoritative interpretation of this 
point by the Court of Appeals. The Attorney-General’s 
opinion is liable to such construction as practically to va- 
cate the whole reform law. 





PERSONAL. 


Eouunp Dwrzr Gary, the editor of the Dublin Freeman's Jour- 
nal, who is now in this country, is forty-two years of age, and has 
been the editor of this the leading daily paper of Ireland since 
the death of his father twelve years ago. Mr. Grey is slender of 
figure and of medium “— His face is thin but rudy, and he 
wears a brown beard. He suffers so severely from bronchitis 
that he can never address out-of-door meetings, but as a platform 
speaker he is said to be unusually convincing. 

—Mr. Joun H. Inuan is acting as guide, phiiosopher, and friend 
of the Presidential party in their progress from Memphis through 
the most active and thriving section of the South. The President 
could have no more genial and well-informed cicerone than Mr. 
Ixman, nor one who is more closely identified with the new phase 
of Southern development. 

—Postmaster-General Vinas’s house at Madison, Wisconsin, 
where the President and his wife were entertained, was bought 
by him some years ago. It is a roomy, old-fashioned edifice, two 
stories in height, with a hall running through the centre. It is 
built of brick, trimmed with white stone, and its walls are six- 
teen inches thick. The house faces the east, and stands on a 
knoll, surrounded by six or seven acres of forest trees. From the 
rear the grounds slope down to Lake Mendota. During the visit 
of the Presidential party the house was decorated with red, white, 
and blue streamers, and a huge flag waved from a pole on the 
roof. Temporary gas fixtures with globes of red, white, and blue 
were set up among the trees, and added a patriotic appearance to 
the place. 

—Captain E. M. Haves, of the Fifth United States Cavalry, en- 
listed Witt1am F. Copy, better known as “ Buffalo Bill,” as his 
scout during the war. Captain Hayes has recently received a 
characteristic letter from Mr. Copy, in which he speaks of his 
army days as the happiest of his life, and looks back with a smile 
to the time when his pay amounted to only seventy-five dollars a 
month. “Now,” he writes, “I kick worse than aly quartermas- 
ter’s mule ever kicked if I don’t clear a thousand dollars a day, 
—) o the aalin apts Py oe as I was when I rode at the 

of the gallant old Fi e best cavalr: iment an 
ever produced.” me bern ae 

—Governor Oaixssy, of Illinois, who is just now being watched 
with particular attention to see what he will do in the case of the 
Chicago Anarchists, was born in Kentucky in 1842. He began 
his career as a carpenter at $150 aday. He received less than 
a regular course of common-school education, yet after he had 
worked for some time at the bench he made a strike for the bar. 
After practising law for a while he fought in the Mexican war, 


and was one of the California gold-diggers of 49. When he - 


came back from digging gold he entered the political 
has been three times elected Governor of Tlinois, eee 
—The late Colonel Tom Bran, of Texas, whose millions of dol- 
lars have roused scores of real and fraudulent heirs, went to Texas 
before the war, and without 4 penny in his pockets. He began 
by surveying land, and finally getting possession of it. He was 
frugal and eccentric. Even after he made his money he lived in 
a little one-roomed hut, with negroes for companions, He lived 
the life of a hermit, and took his pleasures out of his eccentrici- 


es. 

—The late Duca di Campo Felice, whose hospitable doors in 
Paris were always thrown open to Americans, has left a collection 
of musical instruments worth a million francs. The Duke was the 
husband of one of the wives of Sixazr, of sewing-machine fame, 
who had a fortune in her own right of seven million dollars. 
When she first saw him he was a singer on the operatic stage, 
She fell in love with him, married him, and bought him a title, = 
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TPXHE tempter, as God’s legends tell— 
Allowed on earth to roam— 
Crushed that which Woman loves so 

well, 
Her sweet and sacred home. 
From Eden, lost through his black art, 
She wandered out forlorn; 
She cursed him in her gentle heart 
With meek buf deadly scorn. 
And since, in varied guise of sin, 
He works his hateful will, 
And reappears to-day within 
The serpent of the still. 


DRawN BY JESSIE SHEPHERD. 


THE SERPENT OF THE STILL. 
By WILL CARLETON.. 


He comes not now in subtle mood— 
With smiles, as long ago— 
Enticing her by honeyed food, 
And mysteries she may know; 
He makes insulting, swift advance 
Into her bright home-nest, 
Admitted and embraced, perchance, 
By those she loves the best. 
He brings the world where he must 
dwell, 
Her days and nights to fill, 
Transmuting Paradise to Hell— 
This serpent of the still! 


He twines about her trembling life, 
And soils it with his slime; 

He fills the hours with foolish strife, 
He sows the seeds of crime. 

And Poverty and fierce Disease, 
And Hunger and Disgrace, 

And Death by death-empanged de- 

grees, 

Are in his cold embrace. 

To grieve, to hurt, to rend, to smite, 
To ruin, and to kill, 

Are leaden links of his delight— 
The serpent of the still! 


Rouse, Woman, in your quiet power, 
Your heart’s man-withering frown, 
Your hand that rules the festal hour, 
And crush the monster down! 
You shape the human form and 
soul, 
You mark the infant’s way, 
Youth's fancy you can oft control, 
Man’s action you can sway: 
Bend every blessing of your life 
To fight its deadliest ill! 
Strike—daughter, maiden, widow, wife— 
This serpent of the still! 
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MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avruos or “ Brang-o'-Grase,” “Josnva Marve,” “Gotprn Gratin,” 
“ Breap-anv-Cugese anv Kisses,” “ Gair,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PHEBE IS STILL FURTHER ENTRAPPED. 


Wuen Phoebe recovered her senses she found herself in her 
bedroom, with Mrs. Pamflett in attendance upon her. She was so 
dazed and confused that for a few minutes she could not recall 
what had transpired, but presently she remembered, and she burst 
into tears. 

“There! there!” said Mrs. Pamflett, smoothing the young girl’s 
hair with her hand. ‘Don’t take on so! Everything will come 
right, and you will soon be as happy as a bird.” 

Surprised at Mrs. Pamflett's tender tone and gentle manner, 
Phoebe dried her eyes and 
gazed upon her father’s 
house-keeper. 

“Then they are still 
here 9” said Phoebe. 

““Who, my pet?” asked 
Mrs. Pamflett. 

“My aunt and—and 
Mr. Cornwall.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. 
Pamflett, still speaking 
with tenderness; ‘they 
have gone; and it is to 
be hoped that they will 
never come back.” 

“*Gone’!” exclaimed 
Phoebe. ‘ ‘They will nev- 
er come back’ !” 

if they do,” said Mrs. 
Pamflett, hovering offi- 
ciously about Pheebe, “it 
will be worse for them. 
They have been found 
out at last. You have 
had a narrow escape. 
While you were lying in 
a fainting condition on 
the ground your father 
unmasked them, and com- 
pelled them to confess 
that all their pretended 
kindness to you was done 
to wring money out of 
him, only because they 
thought he was rich. He 
is rich, my pet, and can 
make a lady of you; and 
so can Jeremiah, who is 
dying of love for you, and 
who is the cleverest man 
and the finest gentleman 
in England. We shall all 
be as happy as the day is 
long, and you will bring 
comfort to your father, 
who is suffering a mar- 
tyrdom, and who has the 
first claim on your heart. 
Yes, my pet, you have 
had a narrow escape—a 
narrow escape! I shall 
give thanks for it before 
I go to bed to-night.” 

Pheebe fixed her clear, 
honest eyes upon the 
white face of Mrs. Pam- 
flett, who made an impo- 
tent attempt to return the 
gaze with equal frank- 
ness. 

“TI remember every- 
thing now,” said Phoebe, 
in a tone of forced calm- 
ness. ‘My father turned 
my dear friends out of 
the house !” 

“He did turn them 
away. But to call them 
your dear friends after 
what they said! Phoebe, 
Pheebe, you are too sim- 
ple and confiding. You 
should be angry; you 
should cast them off, as 
your father has done.” 

“¢ After what they 
said’! What did they 
say? I heard not a 
word which they should 
not have spoken.” 

“That was their art- _ 
fulness and wickedness. 

‘They have been playing 
upon you all through. It 
was while you were un- 
conscious. and could not 
hear what was spoken 
that your false aunt, Mrs. 
Lethbridge—” 

“Stop!” cried Pheebe ; 
“T will not hear her 
called so. If you wish to 
tell me anything that passed after I fainted you can do so, but I 
will not listen to you if you speak against those I love.” 

“You will not love them long,” said Mrs. Pamflett, composedly, 
“if you have a daughter’s feelings. Your aunt confessed to your 
father that the reason she had welcomed you at her house was 
because she looked for a proper return in money from him. Why, 
my pet—” 

“Mrs. Pamflett !” criéd Phoebe, interrupting her again. 

“ Yes, pet ?” : 

“You have never used that term of endearment to me before,” 
said Phebe, resolutely, “and I should prefer you would not do so 
now. 

“You would prefer!” exclaimed Mrs: Pamflett, softly, but the 
artificial crust of tenderness was beginning to be broken by her 
true deceitful nature. ‘ But then you are only a child—your fa- 
ther’s daughter, who has authority over you. You may not quite 
know what is good for you. And so, pet, your aunt confessed the 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Werxty No. 1598. 
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whole plot. Would you be surprised to hear that she has kept 
an account of everything she has done for you, of every meal you 
have eaten, of every night you have slept at her house, and that 
she is going to send it in to your father?” 

“T should be very much surprised,” said Phoebe. 

“You will find it true. Oh, the artfulness, the deceitfulness of 
women! Men are almost as bad—at least some of them are. 
There are exceptions; Jeremiah is one—the soul of truth and 
honor—and as for cleverness, there’s no saying how clever he is. 
Said your father to that scheming lawyer, Mr. Cornwall, who has 
been playing upon your feelings, and who is employed by your 
aunt to ruin us all—said your father to him, while you were lying 
on the ground: ‘There is my daughter. You have come to ask 
my consent to ber marriage with you. You are free to take her; 
but, knowing what you are, I will not give you one penny of my 
money with her!’ ‘What!’ cried the lawyer; ‘not one penny?’ 
‘Not one penny,’ said your father, ‘If you love her, as you say 
you do, for herself alone, there she is; but neither now nor at any 
time, before or after my death, shall one penny of my hard-earned 





“SHE TURNED AND FLED WITHOUT A WORD.” 


money go into your pocket.’ ‘In that case,’ said the fine lawyer, 
‘T will have nothing to do with her.’ Then your father burst into 
a.passion, and I am certain that if he had been a younger man he 
would have struck Mr. Cornwall to the earth. Jeremiah started 
forward to do it, but your father laid hold of him, and told him 
not to soil his fingers by touching such a reptile. It was as 
much as he could do to prevent my Jeremiah from thrashing 
the villain who wanted to get you in his toils. Then your father 
ordered your aunt and her lawyer friend out of the house, and 
warned them never to show their faces here again.” 

“You forget,” said Phebe, “ my father did that in my hearing.” 

“And he repeated it afterward. They were glad enough to 
get away, my pet, and I hope that they will never annoy you 
again.” 

“Suppose, Mrs. Pamflett,” said Phoebe, “ that I were to write to 
my aunt all you have told me ?” 

“You are quite welcome to do so, pet. Of course she will 
deny“it, and will invent another story to try and set herself right 
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in your eyes. It is just on the cards, though, that she may 
brazen it out and admit the truth. It is a dreadful thing when 
one is exposed as she has been.” f 

“ Yes, it is hard to be found out,” said Phoebe. ‘“ Mrs. Pamflett, 
I should like to be alone for a little while.” 

“Very well, pet. I will go; but you have only te call, and I will 
come immediately. Iam more than your friend—I am your faith- 
ful servant. I will guard you like a mother. From this day no 


‘harm shall come to you.” 


She turned to go, and standing by the door, said, ‘‘ Your father. 
wishes to,see you, pet.” . 

“T will go to him presently,” said Phoebe. 

Outside the door Mrs. Pamflett’s face underwent a change, and 
showed itself in its true colors. Her thought was, “Is she trying 
to hoodwink me that she did not fly into a passioz? What has 
come over her? Let her be careful—let her be careful! I can 
make life a torture for her.” 

Pheebe, indeed, was surprised at herself, and wondered how it 
was that she had had strength to meet Mrs. Pamflett’s lies in the 
“way she did. She well 

knew that they were the 
basest of calumnies, and 
she received them as such. 
Though all the world 
rose up against her aunt 
Leth, she would remain 
that dear woman’s cham- 
pion. And Fred—-her 
own true lover—that Mrs. 
Pamflett should for a mo- 
ment capect her to bélicve 
the false story she had 
invented! The fact was 
Mrs. Pamflett had over- 
reached herself. Like a 
great number of less skil- 
ful artists, she had laid 
on the colors too thick. 
Had she been more deli- 
cate she might have had 
a greater chance of suc- 
cess. And yet that was 
scarcely likely with a girl 
like Phebe, the strength 
of whose nature appeared 
to have been, as it were, 
latent within her until the 
occurrence of this crisis 
in her young life. She 
did not quite realize what 
it meant to her; but for 
the present the spirit re- 
quired to meet an enemy 
like Mrs, Pamflett had a 
healthy effect upon her; 
it had aroused her from 
despondency ; that, and 
her love for Fred, and her 
faith in Aunt Leth, had 
given her strength to lis- 
ten with outward calm- 
ness to Mrs. Pamfiett’s 
fabrications, If trouble 
were before her, she 
would meet it bravely. 
Fred would be true to 
her, and she would be 
true to him. Aunt and 
Uncle Leth and her cou- 
sins would not forget her 
—would always love her. 
Her father and Mrs. 
Pamflett could not force 
her into a marriage with a 
man she abhorred. ‘“ Be 
brave, Phoebe ; be brave,” 
she whispered to herself 
as she walked to her fa- 
ther’s room, “for the 
sake of those-who love 
you truly.” 

Jeremiah Pamflett was 
in the misér’s’ room 
when Phebe entered. 
Miser Farebrother looked 
very ill; his face was 
white and pinched, his 
lips were drawnin, Pho- 
be’s heart sank, and a 
feeling of remorse shot 
through her as she gazed 
upon his suffering face. 
She was his daughter— 
his only child—and he 
had a claim upon her love 
and obedience. Was it 
not her dear aunt Leth 
who had said as much? 
She knew that this plain 
setting forth of a child’s 

‘duty to her parents was 
no false declaration ; it 
was her aunt’s belief. 
Well, she would perform 
her duty to the uttermost 
of her strength ; but to 
one thing she was re- 
solved. 

“ Sit here,” said Miser 
Farebrother. Phoebe took 

the chair he indicated ; it 
was between him and Jeremiah Pamflett, and as she passed her 
enemy she drew herself carefully from him. He noted this avoid- 
ance, but made no comment upon it. At present his case was in 
his master’s hands. ‘“ You are well?” asked Miser Farebrother. 

“Not quite well, father,” said Phoebe. 

“But well enough,” he retorted. ‘ You have a long life before 
you. Look at me. How long do you think I shall live ?” 

“Many years, I hope, father.” 

“We shall see whether you- do hope it. It mi +t be plain to 
you that I am ill—seriously ill.” 

“T am very sorry, father,” 

“We shall see whether you are sorry. What is a man to be- 
lieve in? Words? No. Actions speak, not words. False sym- 
pathy, lying protestations—what are they worth? Those who use 
them ought to be trodden in the mud. You hope I shall live 
many years. We shall see. - I have not long to live, I tell you: 
but you can hasten my death; you can murder me.” 

“Father!” cried Phoebe, in terror. ‘‘ Murder you!” 
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“Murder me. You can do it. If I were to 
implore you to spare me—to let me live, would 
you grant my prayer, or would you carry out your 
wicked designs? We shall see—we shall see. 
You perceive that I am suffering, and you say 
vou are sorry. We shall see. Your dead mother 
knows how far you are speaking the truth; I do 
not—as yet. It has to be made clear to me. You 
are my daughter, are you not?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ What kind of love have you given me? what 
kind of care have you bestowed upon me? For 
vears I have been groaning and suffering here, 
and vou—what have you been doing? Have you 
attended to me, have you nursed me, have you 
shown one spark of a daughter’s proper feelings ? 
No, not one—not one. Gadding about, going to 
theatres, dancing, making light friends, laughing, 
singing, ministering to your vanities, while I, your 
father, have lain here, cut to the soul by your cold- 
ness and want of decent feeling, If it was not in 
you, you might have pretended it was, and I should 
have been deceived. It would have made it no 
better for you, but it might have been better for 
me. You know that I have a doctor attending 
me ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Have you ever asked him how I was—have 
vou ever shown, in a single conversation with 
him, that you have within vou those solicitous 
feelings which a daughter should have for a suf- 
fering f2thee? Have you ever shown—” He 
did not proceed. He lay back, panting, in his 
chair, and Jeremiah, without looking up, thought: 
“What an actor he is! Oh, what an actor 
he is!” 

“Father,” said Pheebe, in deep distress, “ you 
do me an injustice. It has always been my wish 
to attend to you, to nurse you, but you would 
never allow nie. ‘Let me alone! let me alone!’ 
you said, and have always repulsed me.” 

” “Why? why ?” he asked, raising himself in his 
chair, and bending so excitedly forward that she 
was frightened, and cried : 

“Don’t excite yourself, father; you are not 
strong enough to bear it.” 

“T know I am not. You know it too. It is 
not I who am exciting myself—it is you, because 
you wish to kill me!” She shuddered violently, 
and covered her face with her hands. “ Why, 
when you have asked me whether you could do 
anything for me, have I desired you to let me 
alone? Because I could see plainly that you 
wished not to be troubled about me; that you 
were pretending—that you were wholly false in 
your advances. There are a thousand things a 
child can do for a parent in my condition which 
would bring pleasure to him. Have you done 
one? That I am impatient, querulous, quick- 
tempered—is not that natural when one is in an- 
guish day and night? Did you ever give that 
a thought? do you give it a thought now ?” 

“Father,” said poor Phoebe, feeling acutely 
the bitter injustice of her father’s accusations, 
and yet not knowing how to combat them with- 
out plunging him into deeper excitement, “I will 
nurse you if you will allow me; I will do every- 
thing in my power to restore you to health. Try 
me, father !” 

“You do not intend to leave Parksides, then, 
without my permission ?” 

“To leave Parksides without your permis- 
sion!” she echoed. ‘ No, father!” 

“For the few weeks that remain to me you 
will not leave the house? You will nurse me— 
you will soothe my last hours ?” 

“ Oh, father, do not speak like that! I will do 
all you wish.” 

“Out of your own loving heart?” 

“ Yes, father, out of my own loving heart!” 

“Swear it!” he cried, in a loud, commanding 
tone, pushing his dead wife’s prayer-book to the 
guileless girl. ‘“ Kiss your mother’s prayer-book, 
and prove to me whether you are lying or speak- 
ing the truth !”’ 

In an impulse of fervor and self-reproach she 
kissed the prayer-book. He took it from her 
hands. 

“You are a witness, Jeremiah,” he said. 

“T am a witness, sir,” said Jeremiah. 

“You have sworn,” said Miser Farebrother to 
his daughter, “ that you will not leave Parksides 
while I live, unless I drive you forth. That is 
your oath.” 

“Yes, father.” But she said it with a sinking 
heart. It seemed to her as if a net were being 
spread around her, from which it was impossible 
to escape. 

In her bed that night this impression of a forced, 
inexorable imprisonment became accentuated by 
a review of what had passed between herself and 
her father. For what other reason had he made 
her swear upon her dead mother’s prayer-book 
that she would not leave Parksides without his 
permission? Could he not have taken her word ? 
Was she to regard all that he had said as of 
equal value with Mrs. Pamflett’s false statements ? 
Were they all leagued against her? and what 
would be the end of the plot? Could they now 
compel her to marry Jeremiah Pamflett? No; 
she would endure a thousand deaths first. But 
she was imprisoned here in Parksides; she had 
no longer a will of her own. Her father had 
turned her only friends from his house, and he and 
they were the bitterest enemies ; he had turned 
her lover from his house; she was cut off from 
all she held dear, and was here unprotected, at 
the mercy of Mrs. Pamflett and her son, and of 
her father, whose inexplicable behavior toward 
her afflicted her with shuddering doubts. Had 
she been aware of what transpired between her 
aunt Leth and her father after she had fainted 
in the earlier part of the day, she would not so 
readily have fallen into the trap her father had 
set for her. 

When she fell to the ground Aunt Leth and 
Fred Cornwall started forward with sympathizing 
eagerness tovassist her, but they were motioned 
sternly back by Miser Farebrother. 
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“T have ordered you to leave my house,” he 
said. “TI can attend to my daughter.” 

Sadly they turned to the door, but Aunt Leth 
came swiftly back. 

“ Listen to me, my dead sister’s husband,” she 
said, in a quick, trembling voice. ‘“ At my sis- 
ter’s death-bed, in this very room, I promised her 
to look after her child, my poor niece lying here 
at our feet, as tenderly as though she were one of 
my own. I love her as my own child, and I shall 
redeem my promise to my dead sister. This per- 
son”—she pointed to Jeremiah Pamflett—‘“ to 
whom you say you have promised your daughter’s 
hand, is utterly unworthy of her. She loves an 
honorable gentleman, and what I can do to bring 
about her happiness shall be done. If you have 
a plot against her welfare, I will endeavor to cir- 
cumvent it. My heart and the hearts of my hus- 
band and children are ever open to her. Our 
home is hers; she can come to us at any moment, 
and we will receive her with joy. In this house 
there was never for her nor for her dead mother 
the slightest sign of love.” 

“My daughter has told you so?” demanded 
Miser Farebrother. 

‘ “She has not told me so,” said the indignant 
woman. “She has always spoken of you with 
tenderness and gentleness. You know best how 
you deserved it at herhands, If she cannot find 
love and protection here, she can find them with 
me and mine.” She knelt and kissed Phobe’s 
pale face. “My sweet child! so happy but an 
hour ago! Come to me if they oppress you here 
—my cllld! my daughter!” 

“ Bundle them out,” cried Miser Yarebrother, 
“neck and crop!” 

They had no right to stay, and they left the 
place mournfully. 

“Do not be false to Phoebe,” said Aunt Leth 
to Fred. 

“No need to say that to me, Aunt Leth,” said 
the om | fellow. ‘ Phoebe, id no other wo- 
man, shall be my wife.” 

This encounter it was between Aunt Leth and 
Miser Farebrother which had caused the miser to 
extract a binding oath from Phoebe that she 
would not leave Parksides without bis permis- 
sion. 

“ How was that done, Jeremiah ?” he asked, 
when his daughter left the room. 

“Capitally! capitally, sir!”. said Jeremiah. 
“ What an actor you would have made!” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps,” said Miser Farebrother, 
with a sneer. 

“Tam not halfasillas 1 look, Jeremiah. Don’t 
reckon too soon upon my death. Excitement like 7 
this does me a power of good. They came to 
trap me, my fine lawyer and tearful sister-in-law; 
but I have turned the tables upon them. As I 
will upon every one”—with a keen look at Jere- 
miah—“ who dares to play me false!” 

It was fortunate for the miser that his man- 
aging clerk did not possess the power of striking 
a man dead by a glance; if he had, that moment 
would have been Miser Farebrother’s last. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 


From that day Phebe’s life in Parksides was, 
as Mrs. Pamflett had threatened, a torture, and 
had it not been that she was endowed with a cer- 
tain reserved strength which lies latent in many 
gentle natures until a supreme occasion calls it 
forth, it is likely she could not have lived through 
the next three or four months. One day her fa- 
ther summoned her. 

“Tt is time now,” he said, “that our plans for 
your future should be finally settled. I have al- 
ready waited too long.” 

Pheebe knew what was coming, and though 
she dreaded it, she had nerved herself to meet it. 

“Cannot things remain as they are?” she 
asked. 

It was impossible for her to speak with any 
show of affection. She had discovered that 
her father’s wish that she should be his nurse 
was a mere pretence. Believing in it, she had 
endeavored to carry it out and to perform her 
duty; but the stern repulses she met with had 
convinced her that she had been deceived and be-. 
trayed. The oaths she had sworn were binding 
upon her; she knew that she could not escape 
from them, and that her life’s happiness was 
blasted; but she resolved not to be beguiled by 
any further treachery. Soshe suffered in silence, 
and with some fortitude, praying for strength, 
and in some small degree finding it; but she was 
growing daily thinner and paler, and sometimes 
an impression stole upon her that her life was 
slowly ebbing away. “It will be better that I 
should die,” she thought; “then I shall see my 
mother, and my torture will be at an end.” 

It was a torture subtly carried out. Phobe 
had gauged Mrs. Pamflett, and had rejected with 
quiet scorn all attempts at an affectionate inti- 
macy. Mrs. Pamflett repaid her. with interest. 

“When you are my son’s wife,” she said, “ you 
will be more tractable; you will know me better, 
and. you will love me.” 

“T shall never know you better,” Phoebe re- 
plied, “and I shall never love you.” 

‘ “Proud spirits can be broken,” said Mrs. Pam- 
ett. 

“Yes,” sighed Phoebe; “but I am not proud 
—I am only faithful ; and perhaps I shall soon 
die.” 

“You will be no loss,” said Mrs. Pamflett; 
: but before you die you will be my daughter-in- 
aw.” 

At this period Miser Farebrother had not 
spoken to Phebe about Jeremiah; he had left 
it to the young villain to make his way, and, in- 
deed, Jeremiah had attempted to do so. But 
Phoebe utterly baffled him. He brought her flow- 
ers, and at her father’s command she received 
them from his hands. An hour afterward he saw 
them lying on the floor or in the grounds, where 


she had dropped or thrown them. He arrayed 
himself in new suits of clothes and laid himself 
out for admiration, which she never bestowed 
upon him. He strove to draw her into conver- 
sation, and if he managed to extract a word from 
her it was but a word—often not even that; a 
look of scorn and contempt was then his reward. 
At meals his offers of small courtesies were dis- 
regarded. By her father’s order she sat at the 
head of the breakfast and tea table, but she would 
never pass Jeremiah’s cup nor accept it from him. 
His mean nature resented this treatment in mean 
ways, and after a while he indulged in sarcasms, 
speaking at her instead of to her; this change 
passed unnoticed by her; she might have been 
deaf and blind to everything he said and did. 
Two or three weeks after the visit of her aunt 
and Fred Cornwall to Parksides, Phoebe went to 
her father with a letter. 

“IT wish to post this letter,” she said. ‘‘ May 
I do so?” 

“You have sworn not to leave Parksides with- 
out my permission,” he replied. “I will not al- 
low you to go to the village.” 

“T had no intention of going without your per- 
mission,” she said. 

He kept her so strictly to her oath that she 
was virtually a prisoner in Parksides. 

“T will have the letter posted for you,” he said. 

She gave it to him, and he opened it, read it, 
and burnt it. No answer, of course, could come 
to a letter that was not sent; but Aunt Leth, of 
her own accord, wrote to Phebe, very careful in 
what she said, because she suspected treachery, 
and feared that her letter might not reach 
Phoebe’s lianas. -1-did not; nor did letters writ- 
ten by Fanny. They were all opened by Miser 
Farebrother, read, and burnt. 

“Have any letters come for me?” asked 
Phebe. 

“None,” replied her father. ‘ Your precious 
friends have forgotten you. Now that they are 
convinced they cannot wring any money out of 
me, they will have nothing more to do with you.” 

She did not tell him that she knew he was 
guilty ofan untruth. She had the firmest belief 
in her aunt’s constancy, and this, to some extent, 
was a comfort to her; but the pain and the grief 
that lay in silence were very bitter. She never 
ceased thinking of her lover; that was the keen- 
est torture of all. For when weeks had 
in this way she argued with herself how could 
any young man, how could even Fred, be faithful 
to one who was as dead to him? Perhaps the 
greatest terror she experienced during these un- 
happy weeks arose out of a dream. She dreamt 
that her father was dead, and she woke up with 
a strange feeling of ease. Would she, then, re- 
joice in his death? “Am I growing wicked and 
reven 2” she asked of herself in the silence 
of the night. “Cruel as he is, he is still my fa- 
ther. Send death to me, and end this misery!” 
It was a prayer to God, and as she grew daily 
weaker and thinner it seemed as if her prayer 
would be answered. 

So now when her father sent for her, and told 
her that it was time the plans he had formed for 
her future should be carried out, she answered, 
“Cannot. things remain as they are ?” 

“They cannot,” said Miser Farebrother. “ Mr. 
Pamflett will come here this evening, and will 
sleep here to-night. To-morrow morning he will 
go to London to attend to the business, and in 
the evening he will return. Before to-morrow 
night is over you will accept him for your hus- 
band.” 

“T will never do that,” said Phoebe. 

“You have sworn to obey me,” he said, sternly. 

“T have not,” she said, in as steady a voice as 
she could command. ‘I have sworn never to 
marry without your consent, and I will keep my 
oath. I have sworn not to leave Parksides un- 
less you thrust me out, and I will keep my oath. 
There my obligation ends.” 

“What objection have you to Mr. Pamflett.?” 
he asked. 

“T hate and abhor him,” said Phebe, firmly. 
“He is not a man; he is a reptile.” 

The door opened, and Mrs, Pamflett appeared. 

“ Come in,” cried Miser Farebrother, “and hear 
what this ungrateful child calls your son. Re- 
peat it in her hearing,” he said to Phoebe. 

The girl did not speak. 

“TI will tell you,” said Miser Farebrother, “and 
if she denies it she lies. I asked her what objec- 
tion she had to Jeremiah, and she answered that 
she hated and abhorred him, and that he was not 
a man but a reptile.” 

“ Did you say that 9” exclaimed Mrs. Pamflett, 
with venom in her voice and eyes. 

Phoebe was silent. 

“That is the proof,” said Miser Farebrother. 
“If she did not say it she would deny it.” 

“My son a reptile!” said Mrs. Pamflett ; “then 
what am I—his mother? I shall remember it!” 

“Do you want me any longer?” asked Phoebe 
of her father. 

““No; you can go.” 

At tea time, Jeremiah having arrived, Miser 
Farebrother sent for his daughter. She sat at 
the table and poured out the tea. Dark rims 
were around her eyes, her lips were quivering ; 
but there was no pity for her. They talked of 
business matters; according to Jeremiah, money 
was being made fast ; profitable negotiations had 
been entered into that day, and the miser gloated 
as he jotted down figures and calculated interest. 

“Things are looking up, Jeremiah,” he said, in 
a tone of exultation. 

“That they are, sir,” said Jeremiah. “ Every- 
thing is going on swimmingly.” 

Could the thoughts which were harassing him 
have been read, could his mind have been laid 
bare, Miser Farebrother would have been aghast. 
Jeremiah was in a sea of difficulties; he had 
spread nets for others, they were closing around 
himself. The accounts he presented to his mas- 
ter were false; the negotiations he had entered 
into were inventions ; the pills he exhibited were 
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forged. There were only two roads of safety for 
him—one, his speedy marriage with Phoebe; the 
other, his master’s death. His mother was filled 
with apprehension, for, having a better knowledge 
of his guilty nature than the others, she divined 
that he was in some deep trouble. 

After tea the miser said, “ Jeremiah, you have 
something in your pocket for my daughter.” 

Jeremiah produced it—a piece of silver tissuc- 
paper, from which he took a ring. 

“Tt is an engagement ring,” said Miser Fare- 
brother. “Give it to Phoebe.” 

He offered it to her, and she did not raise her 
hand. 

“Take it!” cried Miser Farebrother. 

Pheebe took it, and flung it away. 

Miser Farebrother rose slowly to his feet. One 
hand rested on the table, in the other he held his 
crutch-stick. 

“ Pick it up!” he said, sternly. 

Pheebe did not move. 

“ Pick it up!” he cried again. 

Still Phoebe made no motion. Trembling with 
passion, he lifted his crutch-stick and struck her 
across the It was a cruel blow, and it left 
a long red streak upon the girl’s fair neck. She 
tottered, and almost fell to the ground, but she 
straightened herself, and uttered no word. 

“If I were dead,” he said, “‘you could marry 
your gentleman lawyer.” ay 

“If he would have me,” Pheebe replied, in a 
low, firm tone. “I should then not be bound by 
my oath.” 

“You hear!” he exclaimed, appealing to Mrs. 
Pamflett and Jeremiah. ‘She wishes for my 
death, and would bring it about if she could in 
erderthat she might be free to disgrace me !” 

They heard; but Phebe did net. The pain of 
the blow was great, and she could scarcely bear 
it. Blinding tears rushed into her eyes. 

“Go from my sight!” said Miser Farebrother. 
* And bear this in mind: my word is law. You 
will marry the gentleman I have chosen for you, 
or my curse shall rest upon you till your dying 
day! My death alone shall accomplish your guilty 
desire.” 

Thereafter there was no peace for her. There 
was something devilish in the ingenuity displayed 
by her enemies to torture her soul. There are 
women, strong women, whom it would have driven 
to madness; but from this despair Phoebe was 
mercifully saved. ‘I will bear it; I will bear 
it,” she murmured, “till the end comes. I must 
preserve my reason. When I am dead, Aunt 
Leth will drop a flower on my grave. And Mr. 
Cornwall, perhaps, will think with sorrow of the 
poor girl whose heart is his for ever and ever!” 
She never thought of him now as “Fred”; he 
was too far removed from her; all was over be- 
tween them, but she would be faithful to him to 
the last. She intrenched herself in silence, nev- 
er opening her lips to Mrs. Pamflett and Jere- 
miab, and never to her father unless he address- 
ed her and compelled her to reply. From the 
day he struck her she did not call him “ father.” 
She did not regard him as such; her heart was 
a heart of tenderness, but his merciless conduct 
had deadened it to him. She thought frequently 
of her mother, and prayed aloud to that pure 
spirit. ‘Take me, mother,” she cried, “take 
your unhappy child from this hard world!” So 
months passed, her cross becoming harder to 
bear with every rising sun. Then it was that 
Phebe began to fear that in the cruel, unequal 
fight her reason might be wrecked. At length 
a crisis came. 

During the day her father had been more than 
usually savage toward her. In the evening he 
ordered her to her room. She went willingly, 
and undressing, retired to bed. 

She did not know what time of the night it 
was when she heard her father’s voice outside 
her door. He had tried the handle, but Phebe 
never went to bed now without turning the key 
in the lock. 

“ Answer me! answer me!” cried her father. 

“What do you want?” she asked, sitting up 
in bed. 

“You! Dress this instant, and come out!” 

She rose from her bed, and dressed hurriedly, 
without lighting a candle. Then she went to the 
door and opened it. 

“ Assist me to my room,” he said, in his cold, 
cruel voice. 

He leant upon her with such force that he al- 
most bore her down. They reached his room. 

“ Attend to my words,” he said; “they may 
be the last that will ever pass between us. There 
is ruin on all sides of me. Whom should I trust, 
if not you? Once more I ask if you will obey me.” 

“In everything,” said Phoebe, “ except—” 

He did not allow her to finish. 

“Except in the way I wish. I will put an end 
to this. You walk like a ghost about the house. 
I see you in my dreams. You come, you and 
your mother, who was like you, a pale, sickly 
creature, and stand by my bedside in the night. 
I saw her a few minutes since, and I will submit 
to it no longer. I will rid myself of you both, 
now and forever! Again, will you obey me ?” 

“Not in the way you wish,” replied Phoebe. 

“In what other way can you satisfy me? You 
know well, in no other way. You will not?” 

“I will not.” 

With all his strength—with more than his or- 
dinary strength, for he was excited to a furious 
pitch—he struck her in the face. 

“ Will you obey me?” 

“ No.” 

He struck her again, a frightful blow. 

“T call down a curse upon you!” he cried. 
“You are no longer a child of mine. I drive you 
from my house. Go, this moment, or I shall kill 
you!” q 

She turned and fled without a word. Out into 
the passage, down the stairs, out of the house, 
and into the open, quivering, bleeding, and stag- 
gering blindly on through the darkness of night. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 




















THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


PRESENTED BY GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


American interest in Stratford-upon- Avon 
springs out of a love for the works of Shake- 
speare certainly as profound and passionate as 
that of the most sensitive and reverent of the 
poet’s own countrymen. It was the father of 
American literature—it was Washington Irving— 
who in modern times made the first pilgrimage to 
that Holy Land, and set the good example, which 
since has been followed by thousands, of worship 
at the shrine of Shakespeare. It was an Ameri- 
can—it was the alert and expeditious Mr. Bar- 
num—who by suddenly proposing to buy the 
Shakespeare cottage and transfer it to America 
frightened the English into buying it as a trea- 


sure for the nation. It is, in part, to Americans 


that Stratford owes the picturesque and useful 
Shakespeare Memorial; for while the land on 
which it stands was given by that liberal and 
public-spirited citizen of Stratford, Mr. Charles 
E. Flower—a kindly gentleman arid a sound and 
fine Shakespeare scholar, as his acting edition 
of seventeen of the plays may testify—and while 
money to pay for the building of it was freely 
contributed by rich residents of Warwickshire, 
and by men of all ranks throughout the kingdom, 
the gifts and Jabors of Americans were not lack- 
ing to that good cause. Mr. Edwin Booth was 
one of the earliest contributors to the Memorial 
Fund. The names of Mr. Herman Vezin, Mr. M. 
D. Conway, Mr. W. H. Revnolds, Mrs. Bateman, 
and Mrs. . Chandler Moulton appear in the 
first list. of its subscribers. Miss Kate Field 
worked for its advancement with remarkable 
energy and practical success. Miss Mary An- 
derson acted for its benefit on August 29, 1885, 
giving in its own theatre the first performance 
of Rosalind that she ever gave, and like Mr. Ed- 
win Booth she is now one of the Governors of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Association. In the 
Church ‘of the Holy Trinity, on the brink of the 
lovely Avon, where Shakespeare’s dust is buried, 
a beautiful stained window, illustrative of that 
solemn epitome of human life which the poet 
gives in speech of Jaques on the seven ages 
of man, evinces the practical devotion of the 
American ; and this assuredly thrills his 
heart with reverent joy when he sees the soft 
light. streaming through its pietured panes fall 
gently on the poet’s grave. 

Wherever in Stratford you come upon anything 
that was ever associated, even remotely, with the 
name and fame of Shakespeare, there you will sure- 
ly find the gracious tokens of American homage. 

libraries of the Birthplace and of the Memo- 
rial alike contain gifts of American books. New 
Place and Anne Hathaway’s Cottage are never 
omitted from the American traveller’s round of 
visitations and duty of practical tribute. The 
Falcon, with its store of relics; the old romantic 
Shakespeare Inn, with its rambling passages, its 
quaint rooms named after ’s charac- 
ters, its antique bar parlor, and Mrs. Justin’s fine 
collection of autographs and pictures ; the Gram- 
mar. in which it is more than likely that 
the poet, “with shining morning face” of boy- 
hood, was once a pupil; Mr. Marshall’s Antiqua- 
rian Workshop, from which so many of the best 
souvenirs of Stratford proceed—a warm remem- 
brance of his own quaintness, kindness, and 
originality being perhaps the most precious of 
them; the Town-Hall, adorned with Gains- 
borough’s eloquent portrait of Garrick, te which 
no engraving does any sort of justice; the Guild 


_ -dredfold in charming su 
tion, in high thought, 


HARPER'S 


Chapel; the Clopton Bridge; the Old Mill; the 
foot-path across fields and roads to Shottery, 
bosomed in great elms; and the ancient house 
of many gables, four miles away, at Wilmecote, 
which was the home of Mary Arden, Shake- 
speare’s mother—each and every one of these 
storied places receives in turn the tribute of the 
wandering American, and each repays him a bun- 

tiveness of associa- 
in the lasting impulse 

ic reverie, At the 
r. Colbourne maintains 


of sweet and soothing 
Red Horse Inn, where 


’ all the traditions, without any of the discomforts, 


of old-fashioned English hospitality, he finds his 
home, well pleased to sit and dream in Washing- 
ton Irving’s parlor, while the night deepens, and 
the clock in the distant tower murmurs drowsily 
in its sleep. Those who will may mock at his 
enthusiasm. - He would not feel it but for the 
spell that Shakespeare’s genius has cast the 
world. He ought to beh pe and 1 that 
he can feel that spell ; since he does feel it, 
nothing could be more natural than his desire to 
signify that he too, though born far away from 
the old home of his race, and separated from it 
by three thousand miles of stormy ocean, has still 
his'part in the-divine legacy of Shakespeare, the 
treasure and the glory of the English tongue. 
A fresh token of this American sentiment and 
a new object of interest to the pilgrim in Strat- 
ford is supplied by the Jubilee gift of a drinking 
fountain which has been made to that city by Mr. 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. It never is a 
surprise to hear of some new instance of that_ 
good man’s constant activity and splendid gener- 
osity in good works; it is only an accustomed 
easure. With fine-art testimonials in the Old 
orld as well as at home his name will always 
be honorably associated. About ten years ago 
he presented a superb window of stained glass 
to Westminster Abbey to commemorate in the 
George Herbert and William Cow- 
per. He has just given to St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, where Skelton was entombed, and 
where was buried the headless body of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a pictorial window commemorative of 
John Milton. His fountain at Stratford was ded- 
icated on October 17th, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies conducted by the city’s Mayor, Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, of Clopton Hall, and amid general -re- 
joici The countrymen of Mr. Childs are not a 
whit less interested in this structure than the 
community that it was intended to honor and 
benefit. ey will observe with satisfaction and 
pride that he has made this beneficent, beautiful, 
and opulent offering to a town which, for all of 
them, is hallowed by exalted associations, and 
for many of them is endeared by delightful 
memories. They will sympathize also with the 
motive and feeling that prompted him to offer 
his gift as one among many memorials of the 
fiftieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
It is not every man who knows how to give 
with grace, and the good deed is “done dou- 
ble” that is done at the right time, Strat- 
ford has long been in need of such a foun- 
tain as Mr. Childs has given, and therefore it 
will meet a public want, at the same time that it 
serves a purpose of ornamentation and bespeaks 
and st 
thy. Market Place, in which the structure 
stands, is the most considerable open tract or 
square in Stratford, and is situated near to the 
centre of the town, on the west side. There, as 
also at the intersection of High and Bridge 
streets, which are the principal thoroughfares of 
the city, the farmers, at stated intervals, gy 
their beasts and wagons and hold a market. It 
is easy to foresee that Rother, as now embellish- 
ed, with this superb monument, which combines 
a convenient clock tower, a place of rest and re- 
freshment for man, and commodious drinking 
troughs for horses, cattle, dogs, and sheep, will 
soon become the agricultural centre of the region. 
The base of the monument is made of Peter- 
head granite; the superstructure is of gray stone 
from Bolton, in Yorkshire. The height of the 
tower is fifty feet. On the north side a stream of 
water flowing constantly from a bronze spout 
falls into a polished granite basin. On the south 
side a door opens into the interior. The decora- 
tions include sculptures of the arms of Great 
Britain alternated with the eagle and stripes of 
the American republic. In the second story of 
the tower, lighted by glazed arches, is placed a 
clock, and on the outward faces of the third 
story appear four dials. There are four turrets 
surrounding a central spire, each surmounted 
with a gilded vane. The inscriptions at the base 
are these: 4 ; 


The * of an American citizen, George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, to the town of Shak re, in 
the Jubilee year of Queen V: ae 


It. 


In her days every man shall eat, in safet 
Under He ha vine, what he } yeed oo | woe 
ure. 


The of to all his 

God slgll’ be traly known! and those t her 
yeas? ge For perfect ye of honor, 
A those claim rt greatness, blood. 
. Henry VIIl., Act y tone IV. 

II. 
Honest water, which ne’er left man i’ the mire: 
Timon thens, Act I., Scene II. 

IV. 


Ten thousand honors and blessings.on the bard who 
has gilded the dull realities of life with innocent illu- 
sions.— Washington Irving's Stratford-on-A von, 

At this time of the year the autumn in Eng- 
land is well advanced, and all the country ways 
of lovely Warwickshire are strewn with fallen 
leaves. But the cool winds of October are sweet 
and bracing, the dark waters of the Avon, shim- 
mering in mellow sunlight and frequent shadow, 
flow merrily past the hallowed church, and the 
reaped and gleaned and empty mez.dows invite to 
many a healthful ramble far and wide over the 
country of Shakespeare. It is a good time to be 
there. Nor will the robust pedestrian make his 
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jaunt to Charlecote Park and Hampton Lucy, to” 


Stoneleigh Abbey, to Warwick and Kenilworth, 
to Guy’s Cliff, with its weird avenue of semi- 
blasted trees, to the Blacklow Hill, where some- 
times at still midnight the shuddering peasant 
hears the ghostly funeral bell of Sir Piers Gaves- 
ton sounding ruefully from out the black and 
gloomy woods, and to mary another historic 
bftunt and high poetic shrine. All the country- 
side is full of storied resorts and cozy nooks and 
comfortable inns. But neither now nor hereafter 
will it be otherwise than grateful and touching to 
such an explorer of haunted Warwickshire to sec, 
among the emblems of poetry and romance which 
are its chief glory, this new token of American 
sentiment and friendship, the Drinking Fountain 
of Stratford. Wiuiiam Wovrer. 


POEM 
BY 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
: FOR THE . 
DEDICATION OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, is thy silvery gleam, 
Thou long-imprisoned stream ! 
Welcome the tinkle of thy crystal beads 
As plashing rain-drops to the flowery meads, 
As summer's breath to Avon’s whispering reeds ! 
From rock-walled channels, drowned in rayless 
night, 
Leap forth to life and light; 
Wake from the darkness of thy troubled dream, 
And greet. with answering smile the morning’s 
beam. 


No purer lymplr the white-limbed Naiad knows 
Than from thy chalice flows; 

Not the bright spring of Afric’s sunny sliores, 

Starry with spangles washed from golden ores, 

Nor glassy stream Blandusia’s fountain pours, 

Nor wave translucent where Sabrina fair 
Braids her loose-flowing hair, 

Nor the swift current, stainless as it rose, 

Where chill Arveiron steals from Alpine snows. 


Here shall the traveller stay his weary feet 
To seek thy calm retreat; 

Here at high noon the brown-armed reaper rest ; 

Here, when the shadows, lengthening from the 

west, 

Call the mute song-bird to his leafy nest, 

Matron and maid shall chat the cares away 
That brooded o’er the day, ; 

While flocking round them troops of children 


meet, 
And all the arches ring with laughter sweet. 


Here shall the steed, his patient life who spends 
In toil that never ends, 
Hot from his thirsty tramp o’er hill and plain, 
Plunge his red nostrils, while the torturing rein 
Drops in loose loops beside-his floating mane; 
Nor the poor brute that shares his master’s lot 
Find his small needs forgot— — 
Truest of humble, long-enduring friends, 
Whose presence cheers, whose ‘guardian care 
defends! 


Here lark and thrush and Santiegple shall sip, 
And skimming swallows dip, 
And strange shy wanderers fold their lustrous 
plumes 
Fragrant from bowers that lent their sweet 
perfumes 
Where Pestum’s rose or Persia’s lilac blooms ; 
Here from his cloud the, eagle stoop to drink 
At the full basin’s brink, 
And whet his beak against. its rounded lip, 
His glossy feathers glistening as they drip. 


Here shall the dreaming poet linger long, 
Far from his listening throng, 
Nor. lute nor lyre his trembling hand shall 
bring ; 
Here no frail Muse shall imp her crippled wing, 
No faltering minstrel strain his throat to sing. 
These. hallowed echoes who ghall dare to claim 
Whose tuneless voice would shame, 
Whose jangling chords with jarring notes would 


wrong 
The nymphs that heard the Swan of Avon’s 
song? . 


What visions greet the pilgrim’s raptured eyes! 
What ghosts made real rise! . 

The dead return—they breathe—they live again, 

Joined by the host of Fancy’s airy train, 

Fresh from the springs of Shakespeare’s quick- 

ening brain! 

The stream that slakes the soul’s diviner thirst 
Here found the sunbeams first ; 

Rich with his fame, uot less shall memory prize 

The gracious gift that humbler wants supplies. 


O’er the wide waters reached the hand that 


gave 
To all this bounteous wave, 


With health and strength and joyous beauty 


fraught ; 
Blest be the generous pledge of friendship, 
brought 


From the far home. of brothers’ love, unbought! 
Long may fair Avon's: fountain flow, enrolled 
With storied shrines of old, 
Castalia’s spring, eria’s dewy cave, 
And Horeb’s rock God of Israel clave. 
Land of our Fathers, ocean makes us two, 
But heart to heart is true! 
Proud is your towering daughter in the West, 
Yet in her burning life-blood reign confest 
Her mother’s pulses beating in her breast, 
This holy fount, whose rills from heaven de- 
scend, 
Its gracious drops shall lend— 
Both foreheads bathed in that baptismal dew, 
And love make one the old home and the new, 


August 29, 1887. 


768 
THE WRECKERS OF THE COAST, 


Coss ty identified with the pirates of our coast 
in earlier days there existed a numerous class of 
men who, while they carried on their uniawful 
work of accumulating stolen goods, seemed to be 
in a certain way protected by the government, 
and encou in their work by the then exist- 
ing salvage laws. One-third of everything that 
was saved from a disabled ship cast cpon the 
beaches by the heavy gales went to those who 
risked lives in the rescue, and the tempting 
reward induced many a hardy and honest fisher- 
man in earlier days to make extraordinary efforts 
to reach the vessels in dan Instead of being 
satisfied with one-third of the cargo of the wreck- 
ed ship, the fishermen would often seize every- 
ching, and before the vigilant government officials 
could reach the scene of the disaster all things 
of value would be appropriated by the greedy 
rescuers, It did not take long for the more 
reckless dwellers on the sea-coast io go one step 
farther in their work, and lure the ships to 
destruction. On foggy nights they left the 
fishing villages in parties of twos and threes, car- 
rying with them little else besides. their oil-cloth 
overcoats and heavy coils of rope. On the beach 
the parties would meet, and the false beacon- 
light would be set. ‘The boom of a gun above 
the thunder of the sea would arouse them from 
their inactivity. A half-hour of quiet suspense 
would then follow, which was generally terminated 
by some monster billow raising an unfortunate 
ship high in the air for an instant, and then lay- 
ing it across a sunken rock, or dashing it pitiless- 
ly on a half-submergéd-reef. The work of plun- 
der then began, and the shrieks and pleadings-of 
the half-drowned passengers fell on deaf ears. 

Tales of daring and cruelty have been told 
about these wreckers that would fill volumes with 
interes reading matter. The angry waves 
that the improved life-boats of our Life-saving 
Stations cannot breast with any degree of safety 
were bravely rode by the ‘sturdy skiffs of the 
wreckers, who entered the roaring billows dur- 
ing the severest storms, like the Vikings of the 
Northern geas, “with songs upon their lips and 
strength in their hearts.” The mountain-like bil- 
lows that were hammering the stanch ship to 
pieces merely lifted their frail crafts high up in 
the air, and then gently dropped them again in 
the trough of the sea, unharmed and undaunted. 
When the distressed vessel’s side was reached, 
the work of boarding her was one of great peril. 
Easier would it be to land the frail barks on the 
beach, where the surf was roaring and thunder- 
ing, than to board the ship in such a terrific storm. 
Yet the wreckers knew no fear, and they. waited 
eagerly for an opportunity to. attempt the feat. 
As the black hulk before them mounted a huge 
billow they pulled their small skiff close to her 
side with a few strong strokes. Then, as the ves- 
sel began to slide down the side of the wave, the 
small skiff would be raised up on the other side, 
until the decks of the two were about even. It 
was only for an instant that the two crafts would 
remain in this situation, but during that time the 
wreckers would ship cars, grapple the side of the 
huge ship, and board her. The skiff and ail would 
be hauled up on the deck of the vessel in less 
time than it takes to write it. Then the good 
ship would be taken possession of by the wreck- 
ers, and her prow turned toward the beach, where 
she would be run high and dry on some reef. 

Although in the jurisdiction of tle United 
States the work of coast-wrecking has been en- 
tirely broken up by our Life-saving Service, the 
members of this piratical fraternity ply their 
trade every winter off the Newfoundiand coast, 
where vessels are more licble to be wrecked than 
on any other part of the Atlantic shore. The 
fierce and errant tides of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence carry many ill-starred ships out of their 
reckoning, and frequentiy days will pass when 
neither the sun by day nor the stars by night are 
visible to the anxious mariners. In the dense 
fogs that settle over the water in that vicinity 
the vessels are placed at the mercy of the ele 
ments, which seem to drive them on to their 
doom, The fishermen of the coast barely obtain 
a living from the products of the sea, and often, 
driven to deeperation, they resort to the unlaw- 
ful practice of luring the lost ships on the rocks, 
where they rob them of everything that they can 
save from the hungry waves. 

The fall and winter months, of course, furnish 
the greatest number of wrecks to the eager 
watchers along the coast, and not a season passes 
but half a dozen or more of valuable hauls are 
made. . These consist chiefly of small vessels, 
which are manned by small crews. Driven close 
to the rough, rocky shore by wind and tide, the 
ill-fated vessels find it impossible to work out to 
sea again, and the captains endeavor to run in 
some safe cove or bay, where under the shelter 
of the ieeward shore the brunt of the storm can 
be averted. The fishermen of the coast swarm 
down to the edges of the water, carrying torch- 
lights with them, not for the purpose of luring 
the ships on the rocks, but to show the captains 
the way into the harbor.. When once beached, the 
fishermen take charge of the vessel, despite the 
crew’s remonstrance that their act is little short 
of piracy. So many vessels have been captured 
in this way on dark, stormy nights that coasters 
in that Mi prefer to anchor their ships 
off the coast, and run the risk of riding the storm 
on a lee shore rather than to fall into the hands 
of the wreckers. But the wreckers are not often 
to be robbed of their prey in that way. If they 

cannot convince the captain of the lost ship of 
the impossibility of any vessel riding out sucha 
storm on the coast, and induce him to beach his 
craft, they will quietly take possession of it 
themselves, and do the work for him. No- 
thing can save the vessel, they say, and it is 
better to begin unloading her before she bas gone 
to pieces and everything is lost, 
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OCTOBER. 


A misty purple crown 
On fading nature rests ; 
The leaves are rustling brown 
About the vacant nests ; 


The partridge drums and dreams 
Within the chilly wold; 

The silent woodland seems 
A monotone of gold. 


A sad sweet beauty lurks 
Upon the lonely hill, 
And silver sleep the birks 
Within the silver rill. 


Though flowers droop and die, 
And softly pass away, 

Deep in my bosom I 
Am joyful as the May; 


For though the weaty dove 
Departs on saddened wing, 
I know the smile of love 
That makes it always spring. 
R. K. Monxrrrrick. 





MRS. PROUTY’S PENSION. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


“Meppe she is a leetle mite fishy, but she 
ain’t nothin’ to what the Sarepty is,” said our 
new host, as he transferred us, not without gym- 
nastic efforts of our own, from the rickety old 
pier to the odorous depths of the Mary Jane. 
The distress upon Marianne’s face gave way to 
resignation. Present trials certainly seemed less 
in view of the possibility that we might have 
been on board the Sarepty. As the patched and 
dingy sail was being hoisted, the Mary Jane wob- 
bled around the decaying piles of the pier, filling 
us with a sense of hair-breadth escape. 

“°Tain’t. slicked up 80 much over to Trull’s 
Landin’ as ’tis here,” remarked our host; “but 
the scenery’s full harnsomer than ’tis to the vil- 
lage; and some folks think nater hain’t no need 
of slickin’ up. We're back folks, and we hain’t 
much used to keepin’ boarders, but my sister, 
Mis’ Adeline Prouty, that keeps house for me, is 
a master-hand for good victuals. Folks always 
has their redeemin’ p’ints, and Adeline’s is meat 
victuals and pie. Not but what she’s all she 
ought to be,” he added, suddenly, apparently feel- 
ing that he had made an indiscreet admission, 
“‘ though she is a leetle high-minded naterally, be- 
in’ she’s forehanded. Riches is apt to make 
folks feel independent, and expect to be looked 
up to. And I don’t know as they’re much better 
off, generally speakin’, than they would be with- 
out ’em. I'm glad I’ve alwus been satisfied 
with a fair fishin’ season, and reckoned what 
more the Lord sent me as throwed in. Adeline 
she lost her husband endurin’ the war. He was 
a well-meanin’ man, Amasy was, but he was the 
kind that sets more by lottery tickets than by 
stiddy days’ works. He wa’n’t a real good pro- 
vider, ’n’ his ways was tryin’, but he was a mas- 
ter strong-minded man too. Most men sets a 
sight by peace and quiet, full more’n is for their 
good”—Laban Trull heaved a deep sigh—“ but 
Amasy Prouty he didn’t mind a harricane no 
more’n’s if *twas a summer shower, ’n’ that kind 
of give him the upper hands of Adeline. She 
hain’t never stopped takin’ on about him, ’n’ you 
wouldn’t think to hear her that the pension was 
the least mite of consolation, Beats all what an 
effect it has on a man’s memory to leave his folks 
a pension. Proputty ain’t nothin’ to it; they’re 

apt to spend that, or get cheated out of it, or 
they kind of forgit but what they’ve alwus had 
it; but a pension that comes stiddy ’n’ reg’lar 
keeps a-remindin’ ’em of him, and by the time 
they’ve been havin’ it twenty years it’s put such 
a gloss on him that he ain’t nothin’ like the same 
man. I’ve jest got to run in here to Given’s Isl- 
and for a minute, ’n’ then with a couple of tacks 
we’}]l ake our own landin’.” 

All discomforts were forgotten in the ravish- 
ment of our eyes at Given’s Island. A perfect 
curve of pebbly beach which the waves lapped 
drowsily, a ruined fence over which rioted wild- 
rose vines and traveller’s-joy, a mass of bloom ; 
beyond, the deep green of the lush grass shading 
into the tender green of the young corn, and 

_against the gay morning blue of the sky an old 
house and barn and well-sweep all painted that 
soft silvery gray which only Time’s hand is cun- 

ning enough to mix. 

“Oh, what a bit to paint!” cried Marianne, cov- 
etously. “T hope it is not far from Trull’s Land. 
ing. ; 

“Well, it’s mebbe a mild acrost.”’ 

* And do you come here often 2” pursued Mari- 
anne. 

A sheepish expression stole over the rugged 
countenance of our host. “ Well, jes so’s to be 
neighborly, ’n’ there’s consid’able many arrands 
back and for’ard,” he admitted. 

As the boat's keel grazed the beach a pink 
sun-bonnet became visible amidst the corn, and, 
as if he had been conjured out of space, a brown- 
legged, tow-thatched urchin appeared upon the 


fence. 


“Here you, Orville! here’s some picter papers: 


‘n’ them things that ‘ll tickle you and grand- 
marm.” Our host produced a package of paper- 
covered literature, and the boy tumbled through 
the rose-bushes, heedless alike of blossoms and 
briers, to receive them. 

“There ain’t a single picture-paper! They’re 
love-stories. Aunt Lizy reads ’em, but they ain’t 
no good,” he said, in deep disgust, as he looked 
the package over. 

“°N’ here’s some store stuff that ll mebbe be 
good for grandmarm, seein’ she ’ain’t no great 
appetite,” pursued the Mary Jane’s captain, draw- 
ing forth stores of prunes, corn-starch, and other 
delicacies which we had waited for him to buy at 
the store. 
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“There ain't nothin’ the matter with grand- 
marm; she eats ’nough,” said the uncompromis- 
ing small boy. 

“ON? you tell your Aunt Lizy— But there she 
is; mebbe I might as well tell her myself. I say, 
Lizy, your folks hadn’t better work too hard a-hoe- 
in’ that corn. I'll come over ’n’ spell you before 
sundown.” 

The pink sun-bonnet remained averted, but a 
voice came from it, “ Reub’s boy’s a-comin’ down 


' to help,” it said. 


The captain pushed the Mary Jane off in haste 
to catch a favoring breeze; but the pink sun- 
bonnet relented before we were out of hearing. 
It came out from the sheltering corn, and there 
was disclosed a tall angular figure in a skimpy 
calico dress. A voice called—either it was a soft 
and sweet voice, or distance lent enchantment to 
it—‘ How’s your folks's rheumatiz, Laban ?” 

“ It ain’ta-twingein’ skurce any sence the wind’s 
got round to the west’ard. Your folks better let 
that corn alone now till I come over,” said Laban, 
with a self-conscious look at his passengers. 

We had the grace to look unobservant and un- 
interested, and were rewarded by seeing Laban’s 
gaze frankly fixed upon the pink sun-bonnet until 
it was lost to sight. : 

Trull’s Landing was a scattered hamlet against 
a background of deep blue hills. So far as man’s 
devices were concerned it was harsh and unat- 
tractive to the eye, but natare’s harmonizing 
touch had developed picturesque beauty from the 
ugliness, 

There were traces of decayed industry and 
prosperity. In the background of the old wharf 
stood a large factory, broken-windowed and ten- 
antless, and from the windows of the custom- 
house over the village store hung strings of dry- 


ing fish. 

“Eli Pribble’s sons, that had a good farm left 
‘em, went ’n’ set up a factory,” explained our host. 
“It kind of run in the Pribble blood to be uneasy 
‘n’ hankerin’ after riches. They was goin’ to 
make sardines out of little herrin’ ; peared to me 
like flyin’ in the face of Proverdunce. But some 
thinks they might have made out: there is folks 
doin’ it down to Westport, though what they be 
more’n little herrin’, after all, I can’t see. But 
young Eli he took to drink, bein’ round where . 
there was so much goin’ on ; ’n’ one night he tum- 
bled off the wharf ’n’ was drownded ; ’n’ Nahum 
he couldn’t stand it, ’n’ he went off to Texas. Now 
some folks says the fact’ry is haunted. Sperits 
has been seen there. Sperits is amazin’ pop’lar 
down here jest now. Adeline she’s interested.” 
Sadness overspread Laban Trull’s cheerful coun- 
tenance whenever he mentioned his sister Ade- 
line. “There’s the meetin’-house.” He pointed 
to a remote and solitary building, staringly white 
and bare. “They couldn’t seem to agree /to 
have it nigher to one than another, so they put 
it where it wa’n’t nigh to nobody. It’s the school- 
house week-days. My niece Rely keeps school 
there now. I wish ’twas so’t she was to home 
more; she’s dretful handy about the house; but 
keepin’ school ’n’ havin’ a beau too is as many 
ockerpations as a girl can handle to once, more 
especially when things is as they be.” 

Our host sighed mysteriously. It was evident 
that one or the other of Rely’s “ockerpations” 
was attended with difficulties. 

Mrs. Adeline Prouty was a little woman with a 
Roman nose and a spark in her eye, but showing 
no other signs of the “ high-mindedness” of which 
she was accused. She had, in fact, a worn and 
dejected look and an air of nervous expectancy, 
as if she distrusted the designs of Providence or 
her fellow-creatures, and was prepared for the 
worst. 

The house, a weather-worn old homestead, but 
clean, cool, and fragrant, wore a holiday air, which 
we soon discovered was less on account of our 
arrival than of that of Rely’s “beau,” a florid 
young man, conspicuous by means of a flashy 
necktie, a huge seal ring, and a sense of his own 
importance. Marianne and I wondered, with re- 
grets at the perversity of Cupid, what Rely, a shy 
girl with soft gray eyes and an apple-blossom skin, 
* could see in him,” and ventured to hint as much 
to our host, whose confidences had placed us on a 
familiar footing. { 

“ He ain’t Rely’s ch’ice—no, he ’ain’t never been 
Rely’s ch’ice—but she ’ain’t got the sperit, Rely 
’ain’t, to hold out agin her mother. Adeline’s 
heart is set on the match ’count of his bein’ a 
car conductor. I s’pose ’tis a genteel ’n’ payin’ 
business, but that ain’t what Adeline is thinkin’ 
of. That pesky pension is a-workin’ on her mind. 
She’s been writin’ to our cousin Jim Prentice, up 
to B——, to know if railroad companies has to 
pay when conductors is killed or maimed in ac- 
cerdunts same as if they wa’n’t employed on the 
road. She don’t think nothin’ of husbands, Ad- 
eline don’t, only so fur forth as people has to pay 
for killin’ of ’em Nahum Pribble ’n’ Rely was 
keepin’ company before he went to Texas, ’n’ Ad- 
eline never had nothin’ to say agin the match till 
this car conductor, Sam Skinner’s second wife’s 
brother, came round. Rely sets by Nahum now, 
I know, though she never act’ally give him her 
promise, ’n’ he ‘ain’t done right about writin’ late- 
ly, Nahum ain’t. He’s got a cattle ranch out 
there in Texas. I tell Adeline he could get his 
life insured, but she don’t seem to feel that there’s 
anything sure about that. Onless a man’s got 
an oncommon chance of gettin’ killed, he ain’t the 
husband for Rely. You shouldn’t think folks 
would give in to her so? Well, now, I'll tell 
yeaah Trull shook his head in: thoughtful 
sadness—“ there’s folks in this world that seems 
to take your underpinnin’ right out of you, so’s’t 
you can’t stand up agin ’em. In ’most every 
fambly there’s one that rules, and it ain’t apt to 
be the most knowledgable or the best. Some- 
times I think I'd ought to have fit agin it more. 
If folks could only go back to the beginnin’, it 
wouldn’t be so hard. But I don’ know as I could 
tell when it begun betwixt me ’n’ Adeline; when 
we was babies, I guess. I can’t advise Rely, seein’ 
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I’ain’t sot her the right example, but I’m a-goin’ 
to try to get sot up on my own underpinnin’.” 

Laban’s bent form grew erect with resolution, 
and his mild blue eyes showed a spark akin to 
Adeline’s. As he walked down toward the slip 
where his boat lay, leaving us on the piazza, he 
turned back to say, slowly, ane = the air = a 
-desperate-man : “If shou ppen to hear 
Adeline askin’ whe tan mebbe you wouldn’t 
mind tellin’ her that I've gone over to Given’s 
Island.” He walked on slowly for a few paces, 
and then turned again. “’N’ Pll be obleeged to 
you if you'll tell her that I’ve — hoe Lizy 
Given’s corn ’n’ do some other for her.” 

It began to look as if Laban had some “ un- 
derpinning.” 

“It’s a livin’ shame ’bouthim and Lizy Givens,” 
the store-keeper’s wife had already informed us. 
“They’ve kept comp’ny, as you might say, since 
they was boy and gi ee a 
been man h to marry her against ine’s 
will. And Lizy is kind of feeble now, and she’s 


_ poor, and all her own folks have died off except 


grandmarm and her brother ’Lisha’s boy, that is 
a limb if ever there was one, and I don’t know 
how she’d get along if ’twa’n’t for her:cousin 
Reuben’s folks, for Laban Trull don’t hardly 
durst to go nigh her.” 

Either the exigeneies of car-conducting inter- 
fered with protracted love-making or. Rely’s 
for he staid 


ding when he came — in August. 

ot was. sney eoendne teh aap to hear 
of the wonderful manifestations at Marth’ Abby 
Coombe’s spiritual séances. Marianne always had 
a hankering after the supernatural, and in the 
past winter had been steeping her soul in the- 
osophy and utterly bewildering occult —— 
and was deeply curious concerning Marth’ Abby 
Coombes’s gifts. Mrs. Adeline was one of the 
prime supporters of the medium, especially since 
communications had been received from Eli Prib- 
ble in. which he stated that Nahum was also in 
the spirit land. 

Rely had regarded the manifestations with in- 
difference ; but death perhaps seemed to her the 
only reason possible fo: Nahum’s silence, and she 
now went persistently to the sittings, growing 
pitifully pale and hollow-eyed. 

“ Nobody lives as long as I have without seein’ 
or hearin’ of things that’s onaccountable,” said 
Laban Trull. “’N’ I ain’t one to think but what 
there’s more in the universe than can be chewed 
in my cud. But I can’t put faith in Marth’ Abby 
Coombs nohow. Slyness comes as nat’ral to 
them Coombses as it does to a weasel. 'N’ it’s 
jest because I believe so much that humbug makes 
me so mad. It makes senserble folks afeard to 
have anything to do with manerfestations, and if 
a good, well-meanin’ sperit wants to come back to 
see his folks it henders him. Now I don’t be- 
lieve Nahum Pribble is dead no more’n I be, but 
that won’t hender ’em from mater’alizin’ him, 
and next off they’re a-goin’ to mater’alize Amasy ! 
Adeline she’s terrible anxious to know jest how 
he died. He was missin’, ’n’ Jake Enos, 
over to Hebron, was the only one that saw him 
shot down. Adeline has stood it for twenty years 
without knowin’ jest where the bullet hit him, ’n’ 
it seems as if she might stan’ it a spell longer. 
Rely can’t remember her father, of course, bein’ 
she was only a baby when he went away, but she’s 
dretful dootiful ’n’ conscientious, ’n’ after per- 
suadin’ of her that Nahum’s dead, they ’ain’t got 
no more to do than to get her father back from 
the sperit land to tell her she’d ought to marry 
the car conductor.” 

Marth’ Abby Coombs visited Mrs. Adeline fre- 
quently, She was a large, coarse woman, with a 
shifting eye, and a somewhat vacant expression. 

“She doesn’t look shrewd or tricky; she 
really has something of the look of a sensitive,” 
Marianne said. 

We ventured to make inquiries about the ma- 
terializations, and she said she had not as yet 
succeeded in those, but was going to Boston to 
see the “developing medium” who had already 
assisted her. 

If she had said “to consult my Mahatma,” 
Marianne could not have looked more deeply im- 


One evening as Marianne and I were going out 
rowing, alone, for our host, who usually rowed us, 
had set out for Given’s Island, we came upon Rely 
in a little grove by the shore. She was prone 
upon the ground, abandoning herself to grief. 

“Oh, Nahum, Nahum, were you near me, and 
did you know ?” we heard her say. 

We would have stolen away, but she heard us, 
and started up. : 

“ Don’t believe that nonsense!” I cried. “ You 
have no reason:to think that he is dead. You 
will yet see him alive and safe.” 

“T have seen him, but not alive,” she said, 
quietly. 

Wine Mrs. Puan succeeded in mate- 
rializations ?” asked Marianne, rly, forget- 
ting, I am afraid, for the  < er, 
in curiosity. 

“No; I saw him by myself, over there.” She 
eran ghost-like, in Kotetins lane 
win e, fadi ight. 
“T never paid an: nc ml tes ee 
being haunted,” she continued. “ People always 
think a great deal about the supernatural here 
I staid at school last night, 
and rowed across the harbor just as it was grow- 
ing dark. I saw a faint-light in the factory win- 
dows; it came and went. I knew it was not a 
reflection. I rowed near; something seemed to 
give me courage; and I saw a man’s face in one 
of the upper windows; it was white—white— 
and it seemed to fade away. I had not been 


sure before that he was dead, but I knew it was 
Nahum!” 
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“Let us row down there now, before it is quite 
dark,” cried Marianne. ‘“ Will you go with us?” 

Rely shrank back. ‘I don’t think I could bear 
to see it again,” she said. 

“She saw a shadow or a reflection; it is so 
easy to be deceived in the twilight,” I said, as we 
pulled down toward the wharf and the deserted 
factory. 

Marianne was silent. More things were taught 
in her philosophy than the “ignorant scornful” 
could be expected to understand. 

‘The wharf was deserted; night was coming on, 
thick and gray. A wind creeping up from the 
sea rattled the casements of the factory, but 
there was no other sound, and we strained our 
eyes in vain to see the fitful light. 

Suddenly across the water a woman's high- 
keyed voice came to us. We could not distin- 
guish the words, but we heard the answer from 
our host, who, at the end of the slip whence the 
Mary Jane took her flights, was paddling aim- 
lessly in the Mary Jane’s tender. 

“Me goin’ to Given’s Island? I don’t know 
what put that into your head, Adeline. I hain’t 
no sech idee. I jest thought I'd kind of look 
round after the boarders.” 

Alas! to witness the frailty of mankind was 
worse than to see a ghost, as Marianne 

I proposed that we should row down to the 
slip, and endeavor to strengthen Laban Trull’s 
weak knees; but-Marianne was still intent upon 
seeing the spirit. It was rapidly growing dark. 
There were heavy black clouds, only now 
and then by a r sickle of a moon. We 
rested on our oars under the factory windows. 
A moon-ray gleamed through the clouds just as 
I looked up, and fell upon a face in the window. 
I saw it. Marianne saw it also. It was very 
white; the hair was white too; it was the face 
of an old man. It had a vaguely familiar look. 
I could not say whether it vanished, because I 
looked away. Marianne, with all her curiosity, 
looked away. And we rowed homeward as fast 
as our trembling limbs would allow us, 

“ Marianne, whom did it look like ?” I said. 

But she had recognized no familiarity. 

“Tt was not the face of a young man,” she said. 
“And did you notice the ear-rings? Some of 
the old sailors about here wear them. We can, 
at least, assure Rely that it was not Nahum.” 

“Tt may have been some one in the flesh,” I 
ventured. ‘ 

“Tt was up in the loft; the stairs are taken 
away. And did it look like flesh and blood?” 
demanded Marianne. 

I was forced to admit that it did not. But I 
was haunted by the likeness of the face to some 
one I had seen, and lying awake that night, try- 
ing to fix the likeness, a fancy seized me so 
strongly that I arose, and by the light of the fit- 
ful kerosene descended to the melancholy best 
room, where, above his coffin-plate—it was the 
fashion at Trull’s Landing to adorn mantel-pieces 
with these relics, and Mrs. Adeline had insisted 
upon having a plate, although there was no coffin 
—above the gleaming silver plate, with his name 
and age upon it, i a ph ph of Amasa 
Prouty at the age of thirt; y doubts were 
solved; here was the resemblance that had per- 
plexed me; here were even the ear-rings! Ifa 
spirit were haunting*the deserted factory, it was 
Amasa Prouty’s. 

But although we tried often, we could not catch 
another glimpse of it, and I came almost to be- 
lieve that it was an illusion made up of twilight 
shadows and sea mist. 

Meanwhile Marth’ Abby Coombs had returned 
from Boston boasting‘new powers, acquired with 
the aid of the “developing medium,” and an- 
nounced a séance at which various spirits would 
materialize. To Marianne’s great disappoint- 


- ment the medium objected to our presence. She 


said, “City folks was apt to make fun and hen- 
der the manifestations,” 

We gat talking and dreaming over a wood fire’ 
that evening—for summer nights were chilly at 
Trull’s Landing—when Laban Trull, his gaunt 
frame fairly trembling with excitement, burst 
into the room. ‘ 

“D’ve come after the fambly Bible. -Mebbe you 
wouldn’t mind reachin’ it to me, for my strength 
seems to have gin out.” 

Wonderingly I complied with the request. Had 
Marth’ Abby Coombs raised ghosts that were to 
be exorcised in this way ? 

“ Amasy’s come back !” gasped Laban Trull. 

“Come back ?”” echoed Goienes and I, in a 
breath. 

“Is he—materialized?” added Marianne, in an 
awe-stricken whisper. 

“Mater’alized? Well, he’s consid’able solid!” 
chuckled Laban Truli. “ Well, now, it’s .nat’ral 
enough, when you come to think on’t. For as much 
as ten years after word come that he was missin’, 
I expected he would turn up. He was jest the 


kind of a feller. And Jake Enos, the only one — 


that see him shot, was the kind that loves to have 
seen more’n other folks has. He come acrost 
Nahum Pribble out in Texas, Amasy did, and Na- 
hum -put it to his conscience that he ought to 
come home, ’Count of the onlawfulness of Ade- 
line’s pension, he let on; but I guess Nahum was 
full more worried about Rely bein’ sot on!. He 
had hard luck, Nahum had, ’n’ that’s why he 
hain’t wrote to Rely ; but he sent her a m . 
You'd ought to see her holdin’ up her head like 
a drippin’ sunflower when the sun comes out! 

Amasy laid round here to see how the 
wind blowed, hidin’ up in the fact’ry loft, ’n’ such 
as that; ’n’ he’d about made any Pn mind that 
Adeline was well enough off with her pension, ’n’ 
nobody wa’n’t pinin’ for him, ’n’ was thinkin’ of 
clearin’ out agin, when he overheard the boys down 
on the wharf say how he was goin’ to be mate- 
ralized up to Marth’ Abby Coombs’s. ‘’Tain’t 
every man that has a chance to see his own 
ghost,’ says Amasy, ‘’n’ I was bound to resk it.’ 
I noticed him come in, a stranger with his hat 
pulled clearn down over his eyes, Well, twas so 
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dark that you couldn’t see your hand before you 
when the sperits come out; but they lighted up 
a little, ’n’ I see that the one they called Amasy 
Prouty had Ab Coombs’s figger plain enough. 
He was an awful ghastly cretur, taller-faced, ’n’ 
with a wound right in his temple, ’n’ blood stream- 
in’ out of it; that was to show what killed him. 
The stranger in the corner riz right up. ‘Great 
Jehoshaphat!’ says he. ‘It’s money in my 
pocket that I've kept out of the world of shad- 
ders, if that’s the kind of a figger I'd be apt to 
cut there.’ Well, the minute I heard his voice 
I knew ’twas Amasy. Adeline she fetched a 
‘scream, ’n’ said "twas an impo r come to get 
away her pension. She’s calmin’ down—beats all 
how Amasy can calm her down !—but she sticks 
to it that he must take his oath it’s him on the 
fambly Bible. To think of Amasy come back, 
’n’ Adeline without no pension! There is times 
when the hardenedest must believe in an over- 
rulin’ Proverdunce. I—I’m goin’ over to Given’s 
Island first off in the mornin’. I don’t deserve 
that Lizy should have anything to say to me, ’n’ 
that’s a fact; but she’s forgivin’, ’n’ she knows 
what I’ve had to contend with.” 

We went on our homeward way “ first off” in 
the morning, for the great excitement in the re- 
united family and among its congratulating 
friends, together with the prostrated condition 
of Mrs. Adeline, made us feel that “ boarders” 
were de ¢ Josh Hyde, the manager of the 
Sarepty and the sharer of Laban Trull’s fishing 
fortunes, took the Mary Jane's helm, for we were 
sentimentally determined that Laban Trull should 
accompany us no farther than Given’s Cove. 
Twenty years was, as Marianne remarked, quite 
long enough for Lizy to wait. 

Josh Hyde was an extremely reticent youth, 
but he opened his mouth on this occasion to voice 
_ the public sentiment of Trull’s Landing: 

“Seems as ef Mis’ Adeijine wouldn’t be herself 
without her pension, no more’n a peacock without 
his tail feathers.” 

Laban Trull was attired in his Sunday suit, an- 
cient but carefully preserved, and Rely had fast- 
ened a posy in his button-hole. 

“ He deserves to find the island sunk, or Lizy 
dead of a broken heart or pneumonia,” said Ma- 
rianne, who loved poetic justice. 

But Given’s Island lay “ smiling to the smiling 
morn” as when we had first seen it. It had only 
exchanged its roses for golden- rod, its tender 
stalks for ripened corn, and Lizy’s pink sun- 
bonnet had faded a little. She came along be- 
side the fence with a pail of raspberries in her 
hand. She looked without astonishment at La- 
ban Trull’s holiday attire, and the customary 
interchange of compliments concerning their 
“folks” was dispensed with. 

Had the news already travelled to Given’s Isl- 
and? we wondered. 

It was the “limb,” appearing out of space as 
was his wont, who solved our doubts. 

“Say, d’yer know Mis’ Ad’line Prouty hain’t 
got any pension now ? ’n’ she hadn’t better make 
faces at me in meetin’ any more!” 

And as the Mary Jane tacked and Given’s Isl- 
and faded from our sight, the “limb’s” brown 
legs were still wildly gyrating in air. 





ANNISTON, ALABAMA. 


Ar the crossing of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia, and the Georgia Pacific rail- 
ways, on the main line of travel between Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta, and only a two hours’ ride 
from the former place, stands the model city of 
Anniston. The people, of Birmingham hardly 
regard it as a rival; and yet it is of such vigor- 
ous growth, firm foundation, and exceptional ad- 
vantages that it is well prepared to enter upon 
and maintain a contest for the iron producing 
and manufacturing supremacy of Alabama. Lo- 
cated with a keen foresight, established upon the 
most enlightened and p 
principles, and governed by intelligence and a 
liberal economy, it well deserves the name of 
“model city.” It is even more worthy of admi- 
ration in these respects than Pullman, in Illinois, 
and ranks as the American prototype of Sir Titus 
Salt’s famous town of Saltaire, in England. 

Anniston is situated just east of the Coosa coal- 
fields, in the heart of the richest mineral district 
and one of the finest agricultural regions of Ala- 
bama, and is built on a slope of Blue Mountain, 
at such an elevation that it is the highest point 
accessible by railroad in the State. Here during 
the civil war the Confederate government estab- 
lished a furnace for the production of iron. It 
was destroyed by Federal troops in 1865, and 


two years later Mr. Samuel Noble, an iron-master . 


of Rome, Georgia, visiting the ruins, was astound- 
ed at the marvellous mineral wealth surrounding 
them. He immediately purchased several of the 
richest ore deposits, and proceeded to organize a 
company for their development. In this he was 
so far successful that in 1872 the Woodstock 
Iron Company, of which he became secretary and 
treasurer, assumed control of the lands he had 
acquired, added 40,000 acres to these, and thus 
became possessed of one of the finest iron prop- 
_ erties in the world. They at once erected a fur- 
nace, which went into blast in April, 1873, and in 
1879 they built a. second, which has been in active 
operation ever since. _ In 1881 one of the largest 
and most completely equipped cotton mills in the 
State was e , and began work here. It con- 
tains 11,238 spindles, 320 and manufac- 
tures 115,000 yards of shirtings and sheetings 
per week. It gives employment to 270 hands, 
for whose accommodation a village of fifty neat 
and pretty cottages occupies a pleasant situation 
a short distance to the rear of the mill. The 
grounds in front of the great building are taste- 
fully arranged in walks, and beds filled with 
flowers or rare shrubbery. 

In 1882 the extensive car-wheel works of the 
Noble Brothers were moved to this point from 


rogressive of business * 


.naces already in opera- 
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Rome, Georgia. These works consist of a two- 
story brick machine-shop 50 by 150 feet, a foun- 
dery 84 by 335 feet, and a forge 80 by 215 feet, 
all of which are equipped with every modern ap- 
ae in the form of iron-wor machinery. 

foundery has two cupolas with a melting 
capacity of 40,000 pounds per hour, and it can 
supply a demand for 300 car-wheels per day. 
‘Since 1882 many kindred industries to these have 
been transferred to or inaugurated in this place, 
until it is now well entitled to rank among the 
leading manufacturing towns of the State. 

the mean time the original company had 
been developing its plans for the establishment 
of a model city by laying out and macadamizing 
streets, introducing the most approved systems 
of water-works and sewage, building stores, 
dwelling -houses for its employés, schools and 
churches, and securing railroad connections to 
all important points. When, in 188%, the pro- 
prietors opened Anniston to the public, and for 
the first time offered its town lots for sale, the 
new-comers and would-be purchasers found four 
thousand . in a city of broad, well-graded 
streets lighted by electricity, paved sidewalks, 
miles of thrifty shade trees, beautiful parks, per- 
fect drainage, ample water supplies, liberally en- 
dowed public-schools, established churches, fully 
stocked stores, vast industries affording employ- 
ment to all who desired it, a lively trade with the 
surrounding country, and the best of railroad 
communication with the outer world, but not 
one cent of municipal indebtedness, bonded or 
floating. Under these conditions it is no won- 
der that the population of the place has in- 
creased rapidly, and has nearly doubled within 
four years. 

The bulk of the city real estate is owned by 
the Auniston Land and Improvement Company, 
under whose liberal policy new industries of all 
kinds are encouraged and fostered, while every 
new-comer who is able and willing to work is 
provided with a home, and given the opportunity 
of speedily owning it upon the easiest le 
terms. These working-men’s homes, of which 
each of the great manufacturing establishments 
has its own little village, are models of neatness 
and comfort. There are no tenement-houses, 
but each family occupies its own four or six room 
cottage, prettily painted, plastered, supplied with 


clear running water from mountain springs, and 
Raving 0 anette 2 ees to 
it. y rent for from seven to ten dollars per 


month, or can be purchased by instalments very 
little in excess of these-rent rates. Most of the 
cottagers take great pride in beautifying their 
premises, and it is rare to see one of their gar- 
dens that is not bright with flowers, or a porch 
that is not overrun with climbing vines. In An- 
niston the working-man is not allured from his 
home by the temptation of drinking saloons, for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors is strictly prohib- 
ited iu both the city and county. 

The most beautiful public building of the 
place is Anniston Inn, which, in spite of its 
brief existence, has already won a wide-spread 
reputation for the luxury of its appointments, 
the excellence of its man t, and the beauty 
of its: surroundings. Built in 1885 without re- 
gard to expense, it is one of the most attractive 
hotels in the country, and-is an object of unqual- 
ified praise and admiration to all who visit it. 
It is a structure of quaint and picturesque de- 
sign, abounding in gables, chimney stacks, odd 
windows, and unsuspected recesses. The lower 
story is of cut sandstone, the next of pressed 
brick, and the three upper -stories are of heavy 
timbers, 80 framed as to show between panels or 
dormers of redwood shingles and Georgia slate. 
Wide verandas extend entirely around the three 


_ lower floors, and are suggestive of cool breezes, 


fine views, and pleasant loungings. The inn 
will accommodate two 
hundred guests, and its 


nitely, as they own or control such vast tracts 
of timber lands that their supply of charcoal is 
practical'y unlimited and inexhaustible. Others 
are beginning to use the fine coke that is so 
readily obtained from the Coosa coal, and for 
the burning of which hundreds of new ovens are 
in process of construction. : 

Besides offering exceptional advantages for the 
marufacture of iron and iron products, Anniston 
‘presents an inviting field for the operations of 
many other branches of business, such as all 
kinds of wood-working establishments, agricul- 
tural implement, hardware, boot and shoe, no- 
tion, and dry- houses. It also offers an 
abundance of well-paid employment to the sober 
and industrious mechanic or laborer. The vis- 
itor is as much struck with the substantial ap- 
pearance of the stores and other business build- 
ings as he is with the neatness of the working- 
men’s . There is none of the shed-like 
or shanty makeshift, so common to new towns, to 
be seen in Anniston; but it has throughout an 
air of permanence and architectural self-respect. 

Kirk Munrox. 





THE LINCOLN AT CHICAGO. 


Tue late Ett Bates of Chicago 1s more for- 
tunate than most patriots and patrons of the fine 
arts, for if he can look on while the colossal Lin- 
COLN is unveiled in Lincoln Park he will see that 
the $40,000 he left for a monument to the great 
war President has been well applied. Excellent 
judgment marked the choice of sculptor and lo- 
cation. Entering Lincoln Park from Dearborn 
Street, one sees a gentle rise of ground several 
hundred feet in width. In the centre is a bro: d 
flight of steps, with two large balls of ‘bronze two 
mark their commencement right and left, one 

-ball decorated with an axe, to recall the hard 
work of the pioneer’s child, the other with a 
spray of laurel. The steps lead into an oblong 
circle of cut stone, 60 feet broad and 30 feet 
deep, which is fashioned within to form a classic 
bench. On the outer wall, to the right as you en- 
ter, is this ‘inscription: “With malice toward 


none, with charity for all, with firmness in the’ 


right as God gives us to know the right, let us 
strive on.” The opposite wall has the quotation, 
also taken from the Cooper Union speech of 
1860: “ Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.” The corners of this 
bench, being the gate-posts of the circle, have a 
beautiful and effective decoration in the form of 
great bird-wings carved in very low relief. They 
indicate the inspired character of Lincoun’s acts 
and deeds when viewed after time has calmed 
the passions of the conflict and we have freed 
ourselves from the uncouth effect of Lincoin’s 
exterior 
The statue itself stands in the centre of the far- 
ther wall of the circle, on an oblong square ped- 
estal bearing the simplest inscription. The sculp- 
tor has had to contend not only with the ordinary 
difficulty, that of our hideous fashion in dress, 
but also with the extraordinary face and figure 
“of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Good sculptors have tried 
the task, and though the results are placed in 
ublic as if they were successful, everybody 
nows that they are failures. Mr. St. GaupEns 
~has tried to make Lincotn’s plainness tell, being 
perfectly aware that Lincoin the orator gained 
in the Jong-run rather than lost because of his 
unsbapeliness and size. His ugliness had a fas- 
cination. But it would not have been fascina- 
ting without that big soul imprisoned within the 
uncouth form, which showed itself whenever the 
proper time arrived. Mr Sr. Gaupens felt this 
quality in the man, and has chosen the moment 
when he is standing before an audience, waiting 
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for silence, looking downward, and collecting his 
thoughts for speech. He has risen from his chair, 
which the artist, with a bold and novel realism in 
sculpture, has placed empty some feet to the rear. 
Seizing one lapel of his coat with a familiar ges- 
ture, and thrusting the other hand behind him, 
AsranaM LIincoLn is about to speak. 

Perhaps Sr. Gaupens meant to. depict him 
at the Cooper Union in 1860, when he utter- 
ed the words inscribed on the bench; but it is 
pleasanter to think that the solemn face, chan- 
nelled with the wrinkles of sleepless nights (but 
also, luckily for the country, with the creases of 
hearty, wholesome laughter), belongs to the later 
period, say that of Gettysburg, when the nation 
felt that the Southern Confederacy had made its 
conclusive forward movement and failed; when 
LincoLn was more than ever determined to put 
the war through, and the Union was relieved 
from ove danger only to be confronted by an- 
other. The statue is seen from a great distance, 
crowning the straight line of the stone-work on 
the mount. The heavy locks of hair, treated 
with consummate art, and recalling the “ Dying 
Galatian” at Rome, carry the expression of Lix- 
coLn’s bowed head to far greater points than a 
figure which is treated in the ordinary way. The 
bent left arm gives variety without being a ges- 
ticulation, and from afar explains by the elbow 
the upward movement of the hand, which is real- 
ly the natural movement of the hand to the brow 
in deep thought arrested half-way. Thus it aids 
in the concentration of mind desired by the sculp- 
tor. The right hand is séen only from some 
points. Its backward movement is a natural 
compensation for the forward pitch of the head, 
and would be more obviously so were the feet to- 
gether, heel to heel. 

The left foot is, however, advanced, and the 
weight of the gaunt figure rests largely on the 
right leg. The pedestal has seven stars on its 
front, and the inner chair-back carries the legend 
E Pluribus Unum over an eagle heraldically 
displayed, but not conventional like the heraldic 
eagle on our coins, and modelled in very low re- 
lief. The great wings on the corners of the cir- 
cular seat by the entrance form the note which 
is echoed by the decoration of the chair-back. 
The tall figure of the Liberator was impressive 
when in the clay, but the bronze, so soon as the 
first raw newness of the metal shall have worn 
off, will be much more imposing by virtue of its 
appropriateness to the severe treatment of the 
statue proper. The face itself, with its rugged 
features, massive chin, compressed lips, and deep- 
sunken eyes recalling those of Danizt WesstERr, 
forms the centre and finishing-point to a figure 
distinguished beyond any so far seen in the 
United States for quiet, for introspection, and for 
a latent life ready to spring into action at the 
call of the master-mind of the greatest-epoch in 
the history of our land. 

Mr. St. Gaupens has not come at once or by 
one bound to this masterpiece. Always ques- 
tioning his own conceptions, only too ready to 
destroy a model which he suspects to be inferior 


_to his best, he has been long about the Lincotn 


for Chicago. But the studies for the Farracut 
in Madison Square, New York, were of the ut- 
most use to him. The same general idea may be 
said to govern the Lincotn as the FarraGut; 
but while in the latter he has permitted some 


leeway to the picturesque, notably in the reliefs — 


of the bench underfoot, and also in the figure it- 
self, the Lincoxn is cast in a larger spirit. It is 
better suited, by its size and attitude as well as 
the proportions of the bench, to the extensive 
outlook it enjoys in the Chicago park. The sur- 
roundings of both statues owe much to the taste 
of the architect, Sranrorp Warts, who has worked 
in unison with the sculptor in both cases. Whilst 
the position of the Farragut, neither on a public 





interior fittings and dec- 
orations are, as might be 
expected from its exte- 
rior appearance, the em- 
bodiment of luxurious 
comfort. 

The district tributary 
to this model city em- 
braces the rich mineral 
belt traversed by the East 
ge 
Georgia i rom 
Cave Spring, Georgia, to 
Montvallo, Alabama, and 


fifty along 

of the Anniston and At- 
lantic Railway. The fur- 
naces already in operation 
in this district are the 
Cherokee, of 100 tons 
cmp eae: the Ztna, 
of 20 tons; Tecumseh, of 
50 tons; Stonewall, of 25 
tons; Rock Run, of 35 
tons; Brierfield, of 25 
tons; Woodstock, two of 
50 tons each; Clifton, two 
of 110 tons; and the two 
of 50 tons each belong- 
ing to the Shelby Iron- 
Works — or twelve fur- 


tion, and as many more 
contemplated or . being 
built. All of the exist- 
ing furnaces have here- 
tofore produced charcoal 
iron, obtaining their char- 
coal from the immense 
forests of yellow pine 
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surrounding them; and 
in several cases they will 
continue its use indefi- 


Jay Goutp (Boss of the Western Union). “ Rats!!!” 
Cxorvs or Pustic Opinion. “ Don’t seare, Jim, we're with you.” 
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square with architectural background nor 
in a large park with a setting of trees, is 
extremely unfortunate, that of the Lincon 
could hardly be better.. The people of 
New York city appear to dwell in blissful 
ignorance of their own shortcomings in 
such things, preferring to imagine that the 
highest place in the census of towns will 
somehow atone for folly in art matters. 
The sculptor of ABRAHAM LINCOLN Was 
born in New York of a French father and 
Irish mother, worked first at cameos, 
studied at the Beaux Arts in Paris, and 
made pilgrimage to Florence and Rome. 
McMonniks, one of his pupils, recently 
took a distinguished prize in his old 
school at Paris; his brother, Lovis Sr. 
Gavpens, is a sculptor of original power 
and great distinction ; Mr. Joan DonoGHvr 
and other rising sculptors have worked in 
his atelier. When his works are passed 
in review, and their variety and number 
noted, it is impossible to question the 
genius of Aucustvs Sr. GavuDENS, or doubt 
that he has really introduced’a new style 
in sculpture. This was first apparent in 
bass-reliefs, such as the portraits of the 
children of Messrs. Prescott Buter, R. 
W. Giper, and Lexx, as well as portraits 
of Asa Gray, S. G. Warp, and other citi- 
zens. The busts of President WooLsry 
of Yale and Senator Evarts were much 
remarked. The statue of ‘ Captain” 
BLackWELL in the grounds of the Snug 
Harbor, at Staten Island, with its cocked 
hat and the peculiar position of its “ sea- 
legs,” is little seen. The half-finished 
MorGan monument which was burned was 
a great loss, owing to the beauty of those 
angels which were already completed. St. 
Thomas’s, on Fifth Avenue, contains some 
of his work, and so do certain of the Van- 
DERBILT houses. The incomplete study 
for a monument to Colonel Rospert SHaw, 
to be placed in Boston near the State- 
house, has points of great beauty; and 
the Cuapin statue for Springfield, not yet 
in position, is a triumphant rendering in 
sculpture of the godly and intolerant side 
of early New England. Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, has also a fountain by Sr. Gav- 
DENS, in which naked little boys, herons, 
and swans play about a clump of bul- 
rushes, all in bronze. It is as joyous as 
the LincoLn statue is grave. Wherever 
one,of his bass-reliefs, busts, or statues 
appears, the sculptor’s style is apparent ; 
it belongs to him alone, and proves that 
a new mind of subtlety and power is at 
work in the field of American sculpture. 


“DOWN THE RIPLEY ROAD.” 
To the American tourist who has tasted 
the joys of cycling on English roads the 
picture on page 769, “ Down the Ripley 
Road,” by Mr. Joseph PENNELL, will not 
fail to conjure up pleasant memories. 
The happy couple enjoying a pleasant 
téte-d-téte as they glide down the gentle 
gradient side by side, the tandem bend- 
ing slightly to the up-grade, will look like 
old friends, no doubt. And so,I venture, 
will the row of quaint old gabled cottages, 
the Anchor Inn, with its creaking wea- 
ther-worn sign, the lone rider, and the bi- 
cycle standing against the house. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the tourist who has trav- 
ersed the Ripley Road awheel, who has 
halted for luncheon at the old Anchor 
Inn, who has tasted its Cheddar cheese, 
its freshly cut cress, and bottled stout. 

The initiated one will understand at a 
glance all about the wistful expression on 
the face of the lone young rider in the 
rear as he surveys the couple ahead. He 
is not the vagabond rover he appears on 
first sight, however. His ride hasn't fair- 
ly begun yet. He has just started out, 
and is now making his way to some 
charming ivy-covered lodge a mile or two 
farther down the road, where some one 
he has seen before expectantly awaits his 
coming. Ten minutes hence he will be 
emulating the gallant example of the 
rider he now seems to be regarding so 
enviously, Would it not seem like a 
breach of confidence, we could almost ven- 
ture upon confiding to the non-cycling 
reader just what the mustached young 
gentleman is saying. Many knowing 
ones among the fraternity of the wheel, I 
ween, would make small trouble about in- 
terpreting aright that interested expres- 
sion on the countenance of his fair com- 
panion. 

Perhaps there has never been anything 
else invented in the realm of out-door 
recreation that quite comes up to the tri- 
cycle as the medium of pleasant social in- 
tercourse between the sexes. The health- 
giving exercise, the exhilaration of the 
swift ride, the sense of mastery over the 
machine, stimulate the flow of animal 
spirits and induce sociability. No doubt 
this has something to do with the secret 
of why cycling is fast outstripping in 
popularity most other forms of out-door 
recreation in which both sexes participate. 
It is but yesterday, comparatively speak- 
ing, that cycling was first adopted by lady 
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THE CHALLENGE CUP OF THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB. 


riders in England, yet there is no more familiar sight on English overcome, and on the asphalt boulevards of Washington or the formerly questioned, has been fully demonstrated at the annual 
roads to-day than just such scenes as the artist has here depicted 


so graphically in “ Down the Ripley Road.” 


date. 


smooth drives around Boston social couples on tandems or wheel- 
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thered to the ranks of lady tricyclers ; 
c recreation a wheel seems peculiarly 
beneficial to ladies of delicate constitution ; 
they get the exercise without the fatigue 
of bearing their whole weight on the feet. 

At present the American cycler, and 
especially the lady rider, is sadly handi- 
capped by the inferior condition of our 
roads as compared with those of England. 
Everything possible is being done, how- 
ever, by the League of American Wheel- 
men (an organization of nearly twelve 
thousand active members) to stimulate 
the proper authorities to a policy of road 
improvement, and much good in that di- 
rection has already been accomplished. 
Unjust discriminations against cyclers 
using the drives of the public parks are 
being removed by acts of Legislature, 
horses are getting as indifferent to them 
here as they have long been in England, 
prejudice is melting away on all sides, 
and the graceful cycle and its rider bid 
fair to multiply exceedingly in the next 
few years, 

One of the most recent tributes paid to 
the usefulness of the cycle in England is 
the formation of a corps of “bicycle 
scouts,” to be used for carrying despatches 
in time of war. Should the big iron-clad 
watch-dogs that made such a brave dis- 
play in the Jubilee naval review, lately, 
ever fail in their duty, and permit an en- 
emy to find lodegment on the smiling 
downs of Kent or Surrey, the Ripley 
Road would be fairly alive with these 
swiftly flying cycle scouts hurrying to 
and from the metropolis. Ambulance 
tricycles are under serious consideration 
by the English War-Office too. Red 
Cross tricycle societies are among the 
possibilities of the future. Should such 
an organization be formed, we feel quite 
certain that one, and perhaps both, of 
the fair wheel-women in the picture 
would be among the very first to volun- 
teer their services. THomas STEVENS. 


A NOTABLE CHALLENGE 
CUP. 


THE organization, in May, 1883, of the 
American Yacht Club was an important 
event in yachting annals, as no associa- 
tion of yachtsmen had ever before existed 
with especial reference to the interests of 
steam pleasure vessels. The growth of 
the club has been as rapid as the con- 
stantly increasing development of steam- 
yachting led its founders to anticipate, 
and instead of the fifteen members and 
six or seven yachts with which it began 
its existence four and one-half years ago, 
it now possesses more than two hundred 
members, and upward of fifty yachts are 
enrolled in its fleet. While the advance- 
ment of steam-yachting is the chief pur- 
pose of the club, it has also a squadron 
of sailing yachts which is fast assuming 
considerable proportions. 

The International Challenge Cup now 
offered by the American Yacht Club to 
the steam-yachts of the world is a trophy 
of great intrinsic value and rare artistic 
excellence. It is the work of Messrs. 
Tirrany & Co., to whom its construction 
was awarded after a protracted competi- 
tion. It is entirely of silver, stands three 
feet nine inches in height, and weighs 
upward of one thousand ounces. Its de- 
sign is altogether original, and in its broad 
sense suggests steam, speed, and victory 
upon the sea. At the base are represent- 
ed fire and water, typified by figures rep- 
resenting Pluto and Neptune, who, with 
hands clasped, unite in producing steam, 
which is seen rising from the lower part 
of the body of the piece. Around the 
centre are etched a number of typical 
steam-yachts in racing: form. Below 
them, in bold relief, is a border com- 
posed of shields, upon which will be 
worked from time to time inscriptions 
commemorative of the races by which the 

session of the prize is to be determined. 

he handles, decorated with sea-weed and 
other plants of the water, appear to be 
growing up the sides of the vase, and 
turning gracefully toward the neck, they 
terminate with the young and_ pleasing 
heads which represent the children of 
olus. The vase springs from a bold 
shell-like base, upon which is represented 
the ocean, among whose waves are seen 
in idealized form a propeller and other 
devices especially appropriate to steam- 
yachts. It is surmounted by a beautiful 
female figure, which holds in one hand a 
shield bearing the wheel and flag which 
form a distinguishing device of the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club, and in the other the 
laurel wreath of victory. 

The cup is to be maintained as a per- 
petual challenge cup for the steam-yachts 
of all nations. The conditions under 
which it is to be sailed for will be sim- 
ilar in principle to those which govern 
the contests for the famous America’s 
cup, with such modifications as the ne- 
cessities of steam-yachting may require. 
The utility of steam-yacht racing, though 


regattas of the American Yacht Club by a succession of races 
: ing side by side on separate machines are nowadays encountered under conditions so widely varying as to embrace every class of 
In this country the advent of the lady rider is of very recent ; , 


e | almost as frequently as they are on the roads of England. Every steam pleasure vessels, from the open launch to the ocean-going 
Only three years ago a lady riding a tricycle on the streets ‘ u 


: indication points to the assurance that American ladies are rapidly steam-ship, and it is confidently anticipated that this superb work 
of an American city would have been thought “singular.” The overtaking their English sisters in the appreciation of healthful of art will in due time become as much coveted a trophy as any 
first foolish prejudice against their use, however, is now happily out-door recreation. Each succeeding year will see many recruits known to the yachting world. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY. 


Ovr last week’s record of President CLEvs- 
Lanp’s tour left him at Milwaukee, where on 
Thursday, October 6th, he had addressed a great 
assemblage in front of the Court-house, had shak- 
en hands with the people at Schlitz Park, and had 
spoken again at the banquet of the Merchants’ 
Association, while Mrs. CLEVELAND was holding a 
public reception at Mrs. James KNkELAND’s, whose 
grounds were beautifully illuminated. 

On Friday morning the party proceeded to Mad- 
ison, the capital of Wisconsin, where Chief-Justice 
Cor made the address of welcome, to which the 
President replied. The party remained as the 
guests of Mr. Vitas until Monday. 

Saturday was devoted to fishing on Lake Men- 
dota. The President caught seven yellow bass, 
fishing from one of the row-boats towed out by 
the little steam-yacht, and then lunched at Mr. 
Merritu’s, finishing the day with a reception at 
the Vizas residence. There also the chilly Sun- 
day was passed. 

The journey to St. Paul, on Monday, was mark- 
ed by the usual demonstrations on the road, and 
at Portage, New Lisbon, Sparta, and Lake City, 
where short stops were made, the Presidvnt shook 
hands with as many as possible of the crowds in 
attendance. At La Crosse the party were escort- 
ed through the decorated streets. At 5.30 P.M. 
St. Paul was reached, and through a great throng 
the President was driven to the Ryan Hotel, where 
Mayor Situ welcomed him. In the course of his 
reply the President referred to his wife’s attend- 
ing school as a young girl at St. Paul, and created 
merriment when he thanked the people “ because 
they had neither married nor spoiled my wife,” 
adding that they were “related to that in my life 
better than all earthly honors and distinctions.” 
During the evening the toboggan and snow-shoe 
clubs paraded in their picturesque costumes in 
the brilliantly illuminated streets, and the day 
closed with a public reception at the hotel. 

On Tuésday, October 11th, the party, after a 
drive through St. Paul, proceeded to Minneapolis, 
where enthusiastic throngs blocked all the ap- 
proaches to the station. Mr. CLevELAND made 
two addresses—one from the balcony of the West 
Hotel, in reply to Mayor Ames, and another at 
the Exposition, to which the party was conducted 
under escort of the military companies. At night 
the train was taken for Omaha. At Chaska, Car- 
ver, Le Sueur, and elsewhere on the route there 
were illuminations, and bonfires were burning at 
short intervals all along the track, while crowds 
of people and bands of music were occasionally 
met. When Sioux City, in Iowa, was reached, at 
6.30 a.m., Wednesday, thousands of people were 
in attendance. The town still retained its tri- 
umphal arch and its harvest decorations employ- 
ed for the Corn Festival. The party visited the 
Corn Palace, made, except its frame, from prod- 
ucts of the cornfield, and saw the wax maiden 
in robe of satin husks atid hair of corn silk on a 
stair of golden ears; the spider of carrots in web 
of corn fibres; the map of the United States, 
each State made of kernels in distinct colors; 
and the hundred devices of unshelled ears. 
At Omaha the welcoming parade included the 
Second Infantry, the Knights of Pythias, who 
were in conclave there, pupils from the Indian 
school near by, with an Indian brass band, and 
many political and other societies. At St. Joseph 
an elaborate procession greeted the party, and 
the school-children brought flowers. Kansas 
City. at night received the President with a 
mounted company and the Flambeau Club, and 
amidst great enthusiasm he was escorted to the 

Coates House. On Thursday morning he was 
driven about the place, and then laid the corner- 
stone of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, making an appropriate address. He 
spoke again in the afternoon at a public meeting 
and reception at the Custom-house. In the even- 
ing came the parade of the Priests of Pallas, and 
then the party started for Memphis. 








RETURNING HOME. 


A young woman who is observed standing 
alone upon the deck of an ocean steam-ship and 
gazing pensively over the sea generally gets the 
credit of being in love. To be sure there is no 
reason why a young woman answering to these 
conditions may not be indulging merely the sen- 
timents of patriotism or of regret if she is upon 
a homeward voyage, or a sense of the solemnity 
of the sea whichever way she may be going, but 
people are given to suspecting that the minds and 
the hearts of the young and beautiful are in the 
habit of concerning themselves with other mat- 
ters. That it is possible for the suspicions of 
people to be without warrant is shown by the 
facts in the casé of the interesting subject of Mr. 
SMeDLEY’s picture. She fulfils all the conditions 
which should lead to the belief that she is en- 
gaged with tender thoughts of the absent. She 
is young, beautiful, and pensive, and she stands 
alone, gazing across the softly moving sea. And 
yet the fact is that she is a married woman from 
Cincinnati, whose husband is below, having just 
been sent there on an errand. To be sure it is 
likely that some share of her thought is with 
him, but he is hardly to be reckoned as absent, 
and it seems highly probable that she is more 
particularly engaged just now in looking for Fire 
Island, which is apt to afford the first glimpse 
that returning American wanderers from the 
eastward get of home. She has been on her 
wedding journey, and is now a matron of three 
or four months’ standing. Very likely Cincin- 
nati, and perhaps the thought of some cooked 
oysters, are mixed up with a romantic retrospect. 
She is just as charming, and it is just as possible 
for the unacquainted to weave fancies about her, 
as though she were a persecuted princess or an 
unhappy governess, or any other fascinating and 
unmarried object. of romance; but the real facts 
iu her case ave precisely what is here set down. 
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THE BEAU IDEAL OF A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


A remedy which promptly and completely relieves 
ailments of such common occurrence as indigestion, 
constipation, bili , and disorders of a malarial 


type, is assuredly the bean ideal of a family medicine. 





‘Such is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which is not 


only capable of eradicating these complaints, but also 
counteracting a tendency to kidney troubles, rheum- 
atism, and premature decadence of stamina. Taking 
it “all round,” as the phrase is, there is probably not 
in existence so useful, effective, and agreeable a house- 
hold panacea as the Bitters. Nor is it less highly es- 
teemed by the medical profession than by the families 
of America. Numberless testimonials from profes- 
sional sources of irrefragable authenticity evince its 
merit. The demand for it abroad, no less than in the 
land of its discovery, is certainly increasing, time and 
experience of its beneficent effects confirming the 
high opinion originally formed of it.—[Adv.]} 





Tur ‘Exposition Universelle de l’Art Culinaire" 
awarded the highest honors to ANcostura BitrKes as 
the most efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite 
and to keep the digestive organs in good order. Ask 
for the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. 
S.egert & Sons, and beware of imitations.—[{Adv.]} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soorumne Sreup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Brvaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 

















THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50e., $1.—At Druggists.—I1’d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 
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The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s mame. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 








NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 


terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the éasy-payment plan. 


REENWAY SAJ 


INDIA PALE 








Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 


$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
ster’s Sarety Rain Worvxu Co., Molly, Mich, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


IL 
W. D. Howells. 


N ODERN ITALIAN POETS. Es- 

says and Versions. By W. D. 

Howe.ts. With Portraits. pp. 

viii, 370. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $2.00. 


IL 
Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


N UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman” (Mrs. D. M. Craik). 
Richly Illustrated by Freperick 
Nort Parton. pp. x., 238. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MRS. CRAIK’S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, 90 cents per volume; $22.50 
per set; Half Calf, $60.00. 


A BRAVE LADY. — AGATHA’S HUSBAND. — A 
HERO.—A LEGACY.—A LIFE FOR A LIFE.— 
A NOBLE ieee ee ae MISTAKE — 


MAID.—MY MOTHER AND I.—OLI 
SPEAKING. —SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH.— 
STUDIES FROM LIFE.—THE FAIRY BOOK.— 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY.—THE LAURE 


BUSH.—THE OGILVIES.—THE UNKIND WORD. 
—THE WOM 


AN’S KINGDOM.— TWO MAR- 
RIAGES.—YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


TIL. 
A most important contribution to 
the history of American 
antiquities. 

HE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD. Being Voyages 
and Explorations in Mexico and 
Central America, from 1857 to 
1882. By Déstrt Cuarnay. 
Translated from the French by J. 
Gontno and Herren S. Conant. 
Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE 
Rice. 209 IIlustrations and a 
Map. pp. xlvi., 514. Royal 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, $6.00. 


IV. 
Thomas W. Knox. 


HE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONGO. Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Journey with Henry 
M. Stanley “Through the Dark 
Continent.” By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. pp. 464. 
Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3.00. 


THOMAS W. KNOX’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO, $3.00. 
‘HE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN 
RAVELLERS 


$2.50.—BOY. TRAVELLERS IN 
THE FAR EAST. Profneely Ilustrated. In Five 
Volumes. 00 a volume.—HUNTING ADVEN- 
TURES ON LAND AND SEA. In Two Volumes. 
$2.50 a volume. 


v. 
Dr. William M. Taylor. 


HE SCOTTISH PULPIT FROM 
THE REFORMATION TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By Wittam 
M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 
pp. 288. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. TAYLOR. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


DANIEL THE BELOVED. — DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL._JOSEPH THE PRIME-MINISTER.— 
PETER THE APOSTLE. — MUSES THE LAW- 
GIVER.—PAUL THE MISSIONARY. Lilustrated. 
—ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 


VL. 

Howard Pyle’s Rose of Paradise. 

7 ROSE OF PARADISE. Being 
a Detailed Account of certain Ad- 
ventures that happened to Captain 
John Mackra, in Connection with 
the famous Pirate, Edward Eng- 
land, in the Year 1720, off the Isl- 
and of Juanna, in the Mozambique 
Channel, writ by himself, and now 
for the first time published. By 
Howarp Py.e. With Illustrations 
by the Author. pp. vi., 232. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 





Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harrer & Brorurns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harree & Broruenrs’ Cataoaur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 
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Constable Ko 4 
UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


A Magnificent Collection of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


TAPESTRIES AND PORTIERES, 
SILK AND LACE DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, Ete. 


Proadovary Ks 4 9th ét. 


RNY A LRGAND 


FOR OIL. 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 
IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 
STRUCTION. IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. A PERFKCT AUTOMATIC EX- 
TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 
OUT THE LIGHT. 

LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 
FLICKER. IT RESTS THE EYES. 

LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 
SALE AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 

RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 
AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
TO THE TRADE. 


NEW YORE BRASS CO. 


Nen Cents. 


Not asa price. Itcosts about that for Ly OYA 
Ping, and pewting namein vee on mail list. But that 
every teacher may know The Sunday School Times,a 
o. weekly, it will be sent to any one (who has not 
taken it within two years) from the time the order 
is received until De- help upon the les- 
cember 31, for ten son by President 
orice te ee annual To all Dwight of YaleCol- 

. ege ; ° 
with sg Mc Laren 
cial rates = the noted 
cat rales SUNday=SChool & 
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It goes P hi 
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clubs. It to reacher of Man- 
112,000 yearly sub- Peo le chester, England; 
scribers, very _——- Warren, 0! 
week’spaper gives the M. E. Church; 
Dr. Trumbull, the Editor; Dr. Schauffler, of New 
York »Professor Hall, “Faith Latimer,” and others. 
Among = yr eto mg ore the poscest wipers nd 
rope ai merica, ress, John D. Wa 
Pablisher, 1031 Walnut Philadelphia, Pa. 















FSTERBROOK'S S752 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. « 
& ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
orks: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
wo RK eA Pasi oaeat and particulars free. 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Fourth Book| ie, J. 








OF THE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


. Uniform in Size, 


1,2 3. 
contains 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns with music 
a in Four Parts, among which are the following : 
An 





of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore—Distant 
Drum—Dublin Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 
Happy—Exile of Erin—Fallenis Thy Throne—Fire 
Fiowers for the Brave—Forever and 
Forever—Forsaken Am I—Gen Rest—Golden 
Days—Go to oe Lena Darling—Greenwood 
Tree—Happy Are e— Hearts of Oak—Heaven is 
My Home—Heavily Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come!—I'm a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea Bo ee onarieen 
Hymn—K Dance — e Dream Again—Low- 
Backed Car—Lucy’s Flittin’—Lurlaline—May Mar- 
er A Nannie’s Awa’—Nursery Songs—Oh, 

ert Thou inthe Cauld Blast?—Old Tubal Cain— 
Old Oaken Bucket—One by One the Sands are 
F a n’s yer at cteg, “en Songs— 
Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinello—Rataplan—Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother —Soldiers’ Chorus—Strangers 
Yet—Sweeter 


Like Unto a F —Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 


—Three Fishers— Trancadillo— ht Dews— 
Vv Chimes—What Are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing ?—When I Remem ber—Who Shall Be Fairest? 


Etc. Together with 126 others not here named, 
and me fatter. No leaf 
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Porous 


Pia sters* nigh. 


ALLCOCK’S are the only genuine Porovs 
Prastkrs. They act quickly and with certainty, 
and can be worn for weeks without causing pain 
or inconvenience. They are invaluable in cases 
of Spinal Weakness, Kidney and Pulmonary 
Difficulties, Malaria, Ague Cake, Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, Strains, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Heart, Spleen, and Stomach Troubles, and 
all local pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by. misrepresentations. 

Ask for ALtcock’s, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 














As an historical romance “ Ben-Hur” 
surpasses the glory of “ Ivanhoe.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE. 


New Edition, from New Plates. 


552 pp. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


With this beautiful and rev- 
erent book you have lightened 
the burden of my daily life— 

President GARFIELD. 


Published by HARPER_& BROTHERS, New York. 


a= “SANITAS? = 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dvelings, | Ease: 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS tn use. 
Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 


**SANITAS” en eee B iowa wel for Paes | 
house 





poset rs = 
“SANITAS” tnd ploaant Pewder, a powerful 
d pleasant 9 na for stables, 


“SANITAS? pi Disinf 
centrated 
rg with water for flushing drains, 
**SANITAS”? Distnfocting Oil, for pean gps 
rooms, treatment of throat 


ners hare moapat ca," 
“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet ot Geek Laundry 
Soaps, &0,, &c. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


pe sure preventive of all contagious and 
cctlaubananen It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT, 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 
RS. 


BRILLIANT FLOWE 
beer person who loves a should 
send one 2-cent post-stamp f 
FLORA’S ALMANAC 
o- imple tins Odorless Plant F: 
lizer by post, for five 2cent stamps 
with Prlora’e Handbook on Win- 
dow . Address 
Clark’s Cove Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., or 26 Burling Slip, New York. 


AGENTS sista code nour 


SETS BRUSHES BELTS Eee 
No risk, nick ealen. J sar ina 
anteed. "Dr, SCOTT, 643 Bway, NeY, 
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Cuticura 
fe ever a 
or every form 
Skin and Blood 
=Diseas t= 
\ from 
PiMptes to SCROFULA 
Qa TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
i relieved by a warm bath with Curicuna Soar, a 


real Skin beautifier, and a single application of wh 
a the great Skin Cure. 














7MPROVED => | ORDERS BY MAIL 
far Guns, Rides, Knives, 


This repeated daily, ‘with two or three doses of 
Curioura Resorvent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will fe meng cure 

Eczema, te ngworm, peoriasie, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pi ays 3 diseases of the 
skin and scalp, mys of hair, when physicians and 


all known remedies 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, S0c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Prepared by the Porren Dave axp 


heavens @ $1. 
nu, Mass. 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 


§ AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; . 
1199 Broadway, N. ¥. ; 279 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 'N. 8th St., Phila. - 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 

Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 








and oily skin pre- 
EpIoaTED Soar. 


Cuemtoat Co., Bosto! 
wa 

P| PLES, Blackheads, cha} 
' vented by Curiouna 














ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


Celebrated Hand-Made 





290 nemzetames (WATER_CRACKERS.| © 


he Phonographic Barr Cincinnatj,. - 





Easy of Lot Digestion, I Absolutely Pure. 
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Williams’ Barbers’ Soap, - - 


or ne ao 


(Eetasusne> 1840) 


DON’T BE ,AFRAID. 


to aend Mail t 
Genuine Yankee Shavin 


Williams’ > Shaving Sti 


5c. 
én U. g na Se. 
25c. 


tick, ° 
40c. 


with Attar ef Roses. 


package—Six round cakes. 


This ewe, genuine agree in Jor Toilet and Bath use. Its 
peculiar delitacy and mildness specially ran it for nursery use, 
it Pomad all roughness Of the shin—Hi 

disent tevxany address—Post-paid-—on Poe, ‘price in Stamp. 


tens and Whitens. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

Finest and Cheapest Meat-flavoring Stock for 

Sou Made Dishes, and Sauces. Annual sale, 
8, 000 jars. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

An invaluable tonic. “Is a success and a boon 

for which nations should feel grateful.”—See “* Med- 
ical Press,” “ ’ 


Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
pom in Blne Ink across the Label. The title 

“Baron Liebig” and photograph having been largely 

used by dealers with no connection with Baron Liebig, 

the public are informed that the AS Company alone 
can offer the article with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of 
genuineness. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

4 To be had of al! Storekeepers, Grocers, and 

Chemists. Sole mta for the United States (whole- 

sale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
don, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURB sR, WHY- 
LAND. & FRAN ICIS H. ., CHAS. 


LEGGETT & CO 
ORITT STENTON, SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
BOOLE & LYLES, ’ RISNER & MENDLESON CO, 





VOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


’ , 
WILBUR'S GOCOA: THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
Wil BUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST “ee 


G. 6. WILBUR & 2088, Checatste 1's. Philedetphia, Pa. 











LANTERNS! 


C.T.MILLICAN, pad 2k Philada.Pa 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stam Send 
for Price List of Sueata, to 
J. F. W. agg = tlh 
German 8t., Bal: 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers’Credite 
evallabl fn any Best ofthe worl 
Collection in 

















egistered packages, 10 cents extra. 
Asidress THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO.,- 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Comfort, and 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


TO CAPITALISTS, 


Investors, Lovers of Health and 


Enterprising 


Men of Push, Ability, 
and Influence: 


DISCOMFORT AND ILL-HEALTH AVOID. 
ED, AND AN EVEN TEMPER).” JRE MAIN- 
TAINED IN DWELLINGS AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS BY THE USE OF THE SYSTEM 
CONTROLLED BY THIS COMPANY, IN SUC- 
CESSFUL OPERATION IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 

AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 

COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL, 

MADISON SQUARE THEATRE, 

P. LORILLARD A CO.’S FACTORY, 

TUXEDO CLUB, 

AND THE RESIDENCES OF 

ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, 

J. A. BOSTWICK, 

WHITELAW REID, 

JOHN T. ROCKWELL, 

FREDERICK A. CONSTABLE, 

H. L. HOTCHKISS, 

J. J. McCOMB, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE 
COMPANY, HAVING IN THE PAST TWO 
YEARS FULLY DEMONSTRATED THAT ITS 
SYSTEM OF PATENTS FOR THE AUTO- 
MATIC REGULATION OF TEMPERATURE 
IS PERFECT, AND SECOND IN VALUE TO 
NO OTHER PATENTS OF RECENT DATE, 
NOT EVEN EXCEPTING THE BELL TEL- 
EPHONE, ARE NOW PREPARED TO DIS- 
POSE OF TERRITORIAL RIGHTS ON A 





ROYALTY BASIS TO RESPONSIBLE PER- 
SONS DESIRING TO ORGANIZE SUBOR. 
DINATE COMPANIES FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF CONTROLLING THE BUSINESS IN DIF- 
FERENT LOCALITIES. 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS AND THE 
CITIES OF NEW YORK, BUFFALO, PITTS. 
BURGH, AND ROCHESTER ARE ALREADY 
BEING OPERATED WITH GREAT SUC. 
CESS AND PROFIT. BY SUBORDINATE 
COMPANIES. 

PARTIES DESIROUS OF ENTERING INTO 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE EXCLUSIVE 
FRANCHISE TO ORGANIZE SUBORDINATE 
COMPANIES TO CONTROL CERTAIN SPEC- 
IFIED CITIES AND STATES WILL, UPON 
APPLICATION, RECEIVE INFORMATION 
REGARDING TERMS FOR TERRITORY 
STILL REMAINING FOR SALE. 

ANY ONE DESIROUS OF KNOWING THE 
PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE VALUE: OF 
SUCH EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES IS RE- 
FERRED TO . 

THE HON. HOMER N. HIBBARD, 
President of the Chicago Electric Service Com- 
pany, Lakeside Building, Chicago, III. ; 

WM. PLANKINTON, 

President of the Johnson Electric Service Com- 
pany, 1 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
CARL T. CHESTER, 

President of the Buffalo Electric Service Com- 
pany, 304 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 

E. P. GOODWIN, 


President of the Metropolitan Electric Service 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


Address ali applications for territorial rights to the 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 


MELBERT B. CARY, President, 120 Broadway, New York ity. 
Z. 8. HOLBROOK, Vice-President, Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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“Oh, father! Here’s Lundborg’s EDENIA in this London store. It 


makes me feel quite at home!” 


“Yes, child. Hdenia is a popular perfume the world over.” 


LUNDBORC’S “EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


_ If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 
vicinity send your name and address for Price-List to the Rt hg EDD a cena 2a 


Barclay Street, New York. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


ey, Ps’s 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





LINEN, 
OLLARS & CUFFS 











‘and Durability, 


—— KNABE & CO. 

22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. Ry 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 

Print Your Own Cards, 


paper, B40. ° Typseetente ee, Pram for emall nows- 
nop - easy, printed instructions. 
2 

_—— Catalorne, Prem, Type, Cards, t 

















VOLUME XXXI.. NO. 1609, 


The best for the Complexion. . . “A balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 





RMON Standard PpEWre 





Attention is called to the increased excellence of this 
incomparable machine. 


We Cuarantee its Superiority. 





Buy it, with the privilege of returning it 
unbroken at any time within 30 days, 
C.0.D., for full price paid, if not absolutely 
satisfactory in every respect. 

We furnish the finest grades of Linen Pa- 


Remington Typewriter No.2. per and Typewriter supplies of every kind. 


IUustrated Pamphlet upon application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York. 











pM 


OF TABLE WATERS. 
FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 
PURITY and EXOELLENOE 














on bottom of each Drop. 
For sale by Confectioners everywhere. 








Paillard’s 
music 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


selections from all the 
Seaney, Play sat ht and 


the most Fonnioe Basis of the Day. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Price- 
list to 


M. J. PAILLARD & €0., 


680 Broadway, New York City. 


(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 
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WAY-SIDE SCENES OF THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP.—Daawn sy W. A. Roeers. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY. SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE ‘PRESIDENT’S ARRIVAL “AT MILWAUKEE.—Draws sy Rocers snp Granaw.—[Sre Pace 770.) 
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OCTOBER 22, 1887. , HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS OF WELCOME AT ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS.—Drawn sy Rogers anp Granam.—[Ser Pace 770.] 
1. Arrival at the Union Depot, St. Paul. 2. Driving through the Illkminations at Minneapolis. 3. The Reviewing Stand at St. Paul. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN MISSOURI.—From Sxercuss sy W. A. Rocrrs.—[See Pace 770.] 


1. The President presented with a Flag of Flowers by Convent Scholars at St. Joseph. 2. Laying the Corner-Stone of Young Men’s Christian Association Building at Kansas City. 





